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How TO WEIGH AN ELEPHANT— 


[EGEN D has it that a certain great ruler in Hindustan 
was stricken with a sickness supposed to be fatal. 
But by some miraculous turn of fortune, the ruler was 
spared his life, and in his gratitude he decided to give a 
large sum to the poor of his kingdom. He possessed a 
magnificent elephant whose size was the marvel of all 
who saw it, and he issued orders that a sum of silver, 
equal in weight to that of the elephant, should be 
distributed. 


But how was the elephant to be weighed? The most 
skilled carpenters were unable to construct a balance 
strong enough to support the weight of the elephant. The 
wisest men in the kingdom were called into conference, 
but they were unable to solve the puzzling question. Just 
when it began to appear that the problem was unsolvable, 
an old sailor was ushered before the ruler with the in- 
formation that he could weigh the elephant. 


With the promise of a large reward, the sailor set to 
work. He secured a large and sturdy barge and had a 
platform built upon it. After much persuasion, the ele- 
phant was induced to walk out upon the barge. This 
caused the barge to sink far down into the water, and 
the sailor marked the level all the way around. The 
elephant was then led off, and silver was heaped upon 
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the barge until it sank to the same level. When this 
occurred, the sailor of course had the elephant’s weight 
in silver. 

We of the Life Insurance Business also have an ele- 
phant to weigh. This famous elephant is much talked 
about, its weight is conceded to be enormous, but little 
is actually known about it. The name of this elephant is 
“Public Opinion.” 


Public Opinion quite often turns out to be a “white 
elephant.” But for those who can properly weigh it, 
Public Opinion is frequently worth its weight in gold. 
On a basis of satisfied customers and repeat orders, pub- 
lic opinion weighs in noticeably heavier each year on the 
Union Central scales. 





Customers Who Come Back Because of Greater 
Satisfaction Every Year 


Per cent of annual new business written in the Union 
Central on old policyholders 


Revivals and additions are not included in the above 
figures. 
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Permanent 


Satisfaction 


The Agency Contract of The 
Columbus Mutual provides perma- 
The 
Agent knows his patrons are getting 
Protection at Low Net Cost and that 


° . . 
nent, all round satisfaction. 


he is getting Maximum Commis- 
sions, with Vested Renewals and Un- 
restricted Territory. This company 
operates on the Direct Agency plan. 
Policyholders and Agents profit as a 


result. 


Columbus Mutual Life 
‘Columbus, Ohio 
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Insurance in Force 


Over $370,000,000 





Admitted Assets 


Over $66,000,000 





Payments to Policyholders in 1929 


Over $5,750,000 





Total Payments to Policyholders Since 
Organization 


Over $57,000,000 
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Need of an Agency Qualification 
Law Widely Recognized 


Recent Statement by Insurance Commissioner Y enter of Iowa Calls 
Attention to Present Bad Conditions—New York Insurance 
Company Official Heartily Favors Proposed Law. 


is the one thing above every- 
thing else the fire and casualty insur- 
ance business of this country needs if 
it is to be elevated to and sustained on 
the plane its importance demands,” the 
editor of THE SPECTATOR said last week. 
That such an opinion is widely held 
among the leaders in the insurance 
world, the men who have given much 
thought and attention to the problem, 
seems to be the case. THE SPECTATOR 
expects in future issues to give definite 
proof of this fact, and it invites expres- 
sion of opinions, either pro or con, on 
the subject. 

Very recently, the insurance commis- 
sioner of the State of Iowa, Ray Yenter, 
sent to all companies a bulletin in which 
he said: 

“There has been, and is, an orgy of 
promiscuous appointment of agents un- 
qualified to serve the public or the com- 
panies. In many of the larger cities it 
would appear that anyone, from the 
banker or minister to the most ordinary 
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laborer, who will accept an agent’s li- 
cense is furnished with one or more. 
The inevitable result follows—a condi- 
tion unsatisfactory to everyone, the im- 
proper placing of the business, the 
working of a hardship on the legitimate 
man who prepares and is able to serve 
the public, the company and himself, all 
to the disgust of the public and the det- 
riment of the business generally.” 
That describes the situation not alone 
in Iowa but, in the main, in the country 
at large. The condition is indeed un- 
satisfactory to everyone and it injures 
the agent, the real agent who is worthy 
of his hire because he is doing some- 
thing necessary and worth while; the 
company, which cannot fail to suffer 
loss if it has untrained and incompetent 
representatives, and the insuring pub- 
lic, which has the right to the protection 
it pays for and the service that is a 
part of that proper protection. 
Commissioner Yenter continues: 
“General agents and field men should 
be instructed to use their best efforts 


and personal knowledge of the local 
conditions to select agents who will be 
agents in fact, and not to put on a 
drive for members regardless of their 
ability to properly represent and place 
this most important business.” 

That is good advice, but it is also 
advice that, to some extent at least, 
general agents and field men are rea- 
sonably supposed to follow. It is ob- 
vious how much better they could fol- 
low it if in selecting agents they had 
the field of selection narrowed because 
of an agency qualification law that real- 
ly had teeth in it. They would know 
they would not have to take a chance 
with a man who might possibly make a 
fair agent, or who might seriously de- 
vote his time and his ability to the busi- 
ness of insurance, but who, in fact, 
would probably soon fall by the wayside 
or hang on the ragged edge doing more 
harm than good and bringing disrespect 
upon the business in general. But not 
only would the idler, the drifter and the 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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ASUELEIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





ECENT news from the Other Side 

—being slang for Across The Pond 
rather than an expression of spiritual- 
ism—offers a somewhat puzzling para- 
dox. Zaro Agha of Istanbul, Turkey, is 
reported as having attained the comfor- 
table, or must not it be the wncomforta- 
ble, old age of 156 years. A short time 
previously Georges Fayard, a fifty-two- 
year-old sculptor of Paris, wagered with 
the Paris Faculty of Medicine that he 
would live to be 200 years of age. 

* * * 


HE first-named gentleman has 
j soot taken a drink, according to 
report, and Mr. Fayard expects to go a 
long way back toward Biblical longevity 
by observing the usual health rules 
which any physician might prescribe. 
But the inconsistency, to me, is why do 
not the Continental Life companies 
flourish, in greater degree than they do, 
with such splendid mortality indica- 
tions? Perhaps the explanation is, af- 
ter all, simpler than it at first appears. 
No doubt Messrs. Agha and Fayard are 
merely exceptional men, in addition to 
their splendid morality, and very likely 
a vast majority of their respective 
countrymen, given to drink and other 
dissipation, die with all the frequency 
and untimeliness of other mortals. 

* * * 


ND still, the answer is not yet. 
Take the reminder printed in the 
New York World last week of the old 
gentleman, age ninety-eight, who at- 
tributed his long life to his habit of con- 
suming three drinks of rye whisky each 
day, a habit instituted on his twenty- 
first birthday and maintained without 
lapse throughout his long span of life. 
Verily, this problem of living to be 200, 
or even 100, is a perplexing one. 
* * * 


LL those interested in the problem 
Rive training salesmen or, for that 
matter, in being trained as salesmen, 
may here and now consider me as their 
official attention caller for the nonce 
and be apprised that an excellent ar- 
ticle on this subject appears in the 
March issue of System. John A. Stev- 
enson, manager of the home office 
agency of the Penn Mutual Life, is the 
author. He is widely known both as 
an educator and as a producer of life 


insurance. 
* * * 


NOTHER worth-while sales feature, 

in the form of a compact card 

chart illustrating estate shrinkage, has 

been worked out by Fred P. McKenzie, 

assistant trust officer for the City Bank 

Farmers Trust Company, New York 
City. 





EYWOOD BROUN, New York 
H newspaper columnist and public 
speaker, recently declared to his read- 
ing public that every time he had to 
talk on anti-military affairs or dis- 
armament, it was before a group of 
pacifists, and that his addresses on birth 
control were always directed to a spe- 
cial committee from the old ladies’ 
home, or something like that. The 
writer is not satisfied with his lot. He 
says he would rather speak on pacifism 
before the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and discourse on birth con- 
trol before the Knights of Columbus. 
After attending the Greater New York 
Safety Conference at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania last week, we can well under- 
stand Mr. Broun’s reasoning. 

* * ea 
FTER we had listened to a lengthy 
F hose in which a prominent safety 
engineer went deep into statistics to 
prove that a step as little as an eighth 
of an inch or wider or narrower than 
standard size was a great hazard to 
those who had to use it, we left the 
convention and found that had we not 
had safety on our mind we would have 
walked down an elevator shaft, the 
door to which had been left open by an 
elevator operator. 
* * * 

EWIS A. DEBLOIS, director of the 
) Benet engineering division of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Sur- 
ety Underwriters, speaking on the in- 
dustrial accident hazard in New York 
City, supposed that “just a little earth- 
quake” occurred in New York City and 
told his audience what would happen in 
such an event. He was stressing the 
tall building problem in which, he said, 
we seem to be quite supine. 

* * * 

T would be the greatest cataclysm 
I since the Deluge, Mr. DuBlois said. 
And all our industrial profits and real 
estate earnings would not pay the losses 
and clean-up and rebuilding expenses. 
Tall buildings have their own construc- 
tion hazards, their own vertical traffic 
dangers, and their contributions to the 
traffic problem is immense. The speaker 
asked his audience to enquire of a seis- 
mologist if an earthquake in New York 
City is an impossibility. His tone even 
indicated that there was a very great 
possibility of such a catastrophe. 

* * * 
66 SK a designing engineer to what 

A extent his structure will with- 
stand earth tremors and then go home 
and figure out what would happen to 
the streets, the subways, the gas and 
electric service, population, etc.,” Mr. 
DeBlois advised. 








N another page in this issue 

William M. Goodwin discusses the 
value of friendships in business, the 
value of business in friendships, and 
writes, in fact, a very candid essay on 
some sociological aspects of the local 
agency business that rarely come in for 
the consideration they deserve. When 
they are the subjects of educational 
articles or sales promotion talks they 
are usually catalogued under the head 
of “contacts” and suffer for want of 
the casual and human touch. 

* oo * 


ISREGARDING our “leading citi- 
zens” and the high pressure, hand- 
shaking, professional contact man, what 
goes to make up the creature known as 
a “good fellow,” anyhow? I don’t know 
as I’ve ever heard or read an analysis 
of him and yet he is a distinct Amer- 
ican, possibly universal, type. We use 
the term freely, even loosely, but never- 
theless confer an intuitively understood 
characterization on the man to whom 
we apply the expression. 
* * * 


66 OOD FELLOW” decidedly is 

not a synonym for “gentle- 
man,” for there are good fellows who 
are not gentlemen and gentlemen who 
are not good fellows. The quality of 
goodfellowship does not seem to concern 
itself with virtue or vice in the usually 
accepted sense of those terms. I have 
heard a man say about an acquaintance, 
“He’s an awful rotter, but just the same 
he’s a good fellow,” and I have heard 
a man say about an acquaintance, “He’s 
terribly straight-laced, but just the 
same he’s a good fellow.” In both in- 
stances all the men in the group nodded 
understandingly. They felt instinctively 
that in the case of the sinner and in the 
case of the saint, the appellation was 
well put, but if you asked any of them 
“why” they would doubtless have been 
stumped for an answer. 

* * * 


HAVE a friend who applys two tests 
for goodfellowship. If an man can’t 
whistle or sing a tune on key, or if he 
picks up and examines playing cards as 
they are dealt to him one by one, then 
he is outside the pale so far as my 
friend is concerned. Perhaps that’s as 
good a rule of thumb as any you might 
devise. 
Bo * * 
UYS who are not regarded as good 
fellows are, I guess, in the same 
boat with the Hairy Ape—they just 


‘don’t belong. The closest I can come 


to a definition of that elusive quality is 
to call it a he-male variety of Elinor 
Glynn’s “It.” 
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Exception Proves the Rule 


HERE is an old adage, “a 

burned child dreads the fire,” 
but apparently the Mississippi 
legislature, now in session, does 
not. Although this lawmaking 
body is in a dilemma on account 
of the $3,800,000 which Missis- 
sippi owes to depositors in de- 
funct State banks under the guar- 
anty deposit law, it proposes to 
establish another State fund. The 
purpose is to take care of aged 
and disabled firemen. If the act 
becomes law, fire insurance com- 
panies operating in the State will 
be taxed to maintain the fund. 
Adequate, well-manned fire de- 
partments unquestionably save 
money for fire insurance com- 
panies. It may be just that the 
companies pay tribute to the per- 
sonnel of such departments. 
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THE SPECTATOR does not pro- 
pose to enter into a debate with 
the Mississippi legislature on this 
subject, but it does venture to 
suggest that if the companies are 
to be taxed to maintain the aged 
and to compensate the crippled 
the tax exacted should not be 
entrusted to a group of inex- 
perienced, if well-meaning, poli- 
ticians to be administered as a 
dole. Rather it should be used to 
purchase sound indemnity in one 
of the companies now offering 
such coverage. The first plan is 
fraught with great hazard and is 
likely to yield only bitter disap- 
pointment; the soundness of the 
latter is proved by experience, 
and its benefits are absolutely 
guaranteed. 





The Functions of Advertising 


AST week hundreds of the 
most prominent and busiest 
merchants of New York City sat 
down to luncheon at the Hotel 
Astor and listened to a discussion 
of advertising. The meeting was 
fostered by the Merchants Asso- 
ciation of New York and was 
presided over by A. C. Pearson, 
chairman of the board of the 
United Business Publishers, Inc., 
of which THE SPECTATOR is a 
unit. As expressed by one of the 
speakers, “thirty years ago a gath- 
ering of this character would be 
inconceivable.” Today the force 
of advertising in the daily lives 
of all our people and its indis- 
putable function as the dynamo 
of all successful business enter- 
prises makes the consideration of 
advertising principles and prac- 
tice a prime part of every execu- 
tive’s duty. 

Advertising, today, is conduct- 
ed from two points of view, a 
theme that was coincidentally de- 
veloped by the two chief speakers 
at the Merchants’ luncheon, and 
the best kind of advertising copy 
accomplishes both missions. Fran- 
cis H. Sisson, a brilliant adver- 
tising executive before he entered 
the banking field—he is now vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust 


5 


Company of New York—pictured 
the role of advertising as not only 
that of a sales aid and stimulant 
to the process of business evolu- 
tion, but also that of a moral 
force, establishing business ideals 
and ethics, impelling quality as 
well as quantity production. 

Similarly, Colby M. Chester, 
Jr., who is president of the Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, after 
characterizing advertising as the 
“master salesman of all times,” 
dwelt most forcibly on its role as 
a builder of reputations. ‘“Busi- 
ness today,” he said, “has its 
three graces—tangible assets, 
profits and good will, and the 
greatest of these is good will. We 
can well be reminded that the 
greatest factor in building good 
will is constructive, truthful ad- 
vertising.”’ 

Insurance company heads can 
add their testimony to the opin- 
ions of the executives in other 
fields quoted above. In order to 
keep the pace it has set for itself, 
the insurance business must work 
for three important goals: the 
intensive selling of heretofore 
neglected lines of insurance to 
policyholders; the development of 
a high type of manpower, and the 
creation of confidence and good 
feeling both within the business 
and in its relations with the pub- 
lic. In all three objectives, the 
good uses of advertising are 
manifest. 





Small Town Prosperity 


RECENT report which au- 

gurs well for the prosperity 
of rural and small town people 
of the United States is that of 
Martin J. Insull. This treatise, 
entitled Industrial Trends, was 
recently published in the Execu- 
tives Service Bulletin by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. It advocates that farmers 
and small town citizens continue 
to avoid the adoption of the large 
scale methods of industry, main- 
taining that the vast extension of 
electric power transmission is in- 
creasing the importance of small 
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industrial centers and effectively 
impeding the tendency of years 
standing toward centralization of 
all industry and production. 

Employee stock ownership was 
another factor described as on the 
upward curve. The report argued 
that this movement will play a 
vital part in National prosperity 
and urged that everyone should 
foster its continued growth. Such 
action, it was pointed out, indi- 
cates an investment consciousness 
throughout the country which will 
exert a most wholesome influence 
on business. 

Of course Industrial Trends 
goes on in great detail to analyse 
and to urge the things which are 
for the greater development of 
the country outside the large 
cities, and the logic of the report 
is convincing. What is more to 
the point from an _ insurance 
angle, however, is that such a con- 
dition as described is bound to do 
much to raise the per capita life 
insurance carried by farmers and 
the small town citizen. It is gen- 
erally admitted that such districts 
offer a great field for future ex- 
pansion of the business of life 
companies, and, given favorable 
working conditions, the realiza- 
tion of such extension in life pro- 
tection should not require a great 
deal of time. Even today many 
life underwriters are showing 
wonderful results in_ sparsely 
populated communities, and the 
sooner the average agent ceases 
to regard the big town as the life 
insurance mecca, the better it will 
be for all concerned. 





Provident Mutual Life General 
Agent 

PHILADELPHIA, March 1.—The Provi- 
dent Mutual Life announced the open- 
ing today of its new Chicago office on 
the nineteenth floor of the Harris Trust 
Building, with Stewart D. Marquis, for- 
mer agency supervisor of the Ellsworth 
agency in the same building, as the new 
general agent. 

Mr. Marquis is one of the most popu- 
lar and best known insurance men in 
Chicago. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and taught mathe- 
matics and science in the universities of 
Illinois and. Iowa. 


Editorial 


James M. Blake Promoted by 
Mass. Mutual Life 


James M. Blake has left Philadelphia 
for the home office of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life to begin his new duties as 
manager of the field service department 
of the company. In accepting the new 
post, Mr. Blake resigned the following 
offices: as president of the Pennsy]l- 
vania State Association of Life Under- 
writers, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters from Philadelphia, 
secretary-treasurer of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual General Agents Associa- 
tion, and treasurer of the Palm Club of 
Germantown. 


Twenty-two Agents Qualify 


The latest roster of the Perseverance 
Club of the Central States Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Louis, Mo., re- 
veals that no fewer than twenty-two 
of the company’s agents have a record 
of 109 weeks of consecutive production. 





Preparing to Enter New Building 


The Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis plans to move into 
its new office building on Olive Street, 
west of Grand Boulevard, on April 1. 
The structure will be dedicated during 
the Civic Club Convention soon to be 
held in St. Louis. 
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MISSING LINKS 


This has nothing to do with Anthropology. 


Nor has it anything to do with chains, 
either anchor or watch. 


The missing links to which 
is made are 
sun-bathed — golf 

“Somewhere in 
the South.” 


the game are envying 
those who play while they 
are working, when they, 


the ball around. 


A Prudential Endowment 
Policy at Age 60 Means 
Vacations When They’re 
Needed Most. 
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The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurFIELp, President 
Home Office, Newark. New Jersey 
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Program for Sales 
Congress 


New York Life Under- 
writers Plan All Day 
Meeting for March 13 








Fine Speaking Program 





Mayor James J. Walker To Be 
Guest of Honor at the 
Annual Banquet 


The tenth annual sales congress of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City will be held at the 
Hotel Astor on Thursday, March 13. 
An elaborate program of speakers has 
been announced by the officers of the 
association and the day will be the big- 
gest of a busy year. The meeting will 
start promptly at 9:30 a. m. in the 
grand ballroom of the hotel and will 
last all day. The annual banquet in 
the evening will climax the program 
with Mayor James J. Walker attend- 
ing as guest of honor. 

As the opening feature Harry Tay- 
lor will conduct group singing with 
Christy, the well-known Philadelphia 
accordion accompanist taking part. 
President John C. McNamara will be 
in the chair and the invocation will 
be pronounced by Rabbi Jacob Rudin 
of the Free Synagogue. 

Among the distinguished speakers 
for the day are to be found such well- 


known personages as Rabbi Stephen S. 


Wise, Frank W. Pennell, Ralph G. En- 
gelsman and James M. Blake, as well 
as Seaborn T. Whatley, president of 
the national association. 

The theme of the meeting is to be 
“Prospecting.” An outline of the pro- 
gram makes it evident that the meet- 
ing was planned to eclipse anything 
of its kind yet staged. President Mc- 
Namara will talk on the development 
of the Sales Congress, to be followed 
by S. T. Whatley whose topic will be 
“What Constitutes a Broad Gaged 
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Northwestern National Life 
Production 


The Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis concluded the biggest Feb- 
ruary in its history with new business 
totaling $6,720,438, an increase of more 
than 14 per cent over new business for 
the same month a year ago, which 
formerly held the record for February. 
The White & Odell Agency, Inc., State 
agents for Minnesota, was the largest 
producing agency for the month and 
also enjoyed the largest February pro- 
duction in its history following on the 
heels of its greatest January. 








Life Underwriter?” Frank W. Pen- 
nell has for his subject “Quota Your 
Boss.” Another great sales feature will 
be the presentation of “Prospect and 
Approach Interview” to be put on by 
Ralph G. Engelsman and James M. 
Blake. “Three Keys to Successful Life 
Insurance Selling” is the title of an 


(Concluded on page 13) 








A GUEST SPEAKER 





SEABORN T. WHATLEY 


President, National Association of Life 
Underwriters 


President Hall Issues 
Statement 


Lincoln National Life Head 
Explains Basis of Recent 











Litigation 
Banned Policy “Twisting” 
Popularity Accorded Copy- 


righted Contract and Com- 
pany’s Ethics Involved 


A great deal of publicity has been 
given to the Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
during recent weeks, on account of 
suits filed against the company by one 
of its St. Louis representatives. Until 
a few days ago no discussion of the 
matter was forthcoming from the offi- 
cers of the Lincoln National Life, but 
in a recent telegram to this paper 
President Arthur F. Hall gives a de- 
tailed review of the case. Following an 
introductory paragraph, President Hall 
says: 

The basis of suits filed was the fact 
that we withdrew from the St. Louis 
agents the privilege of selling the 
Emancipator form of policy. This 
privilege was withdrawn for the sole 
reason that, in a number of cases writ- 
ten, the policy was used to replace 
other insurance. 

It has always happened and always 
will happen with all companies that oc- 
casionally an applicant applies for in- 
surance with the intention of dropping 
insurance that he already carries in 
another company. It is an insurable 
person’s privilege to carry or drop 
whatever insurance he may please. 
Many times in the past some of the 
finest companies in America have re- 
placed our policies with theirs. Under 
these circumstances and although their 
attention has been called to the matter 
we have never known it to result in 
any satisfaction to us, nor any cancel- 


(Concluded on page 17) 
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Conn. Mutual Re-elects 
Three Directors 


Lucius Rebinson, Jacob H. 
Greene, Philip B. Stanley, 
Named for Four Years 
At the eighty-fourth annual meeting 
of policyholders of The Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Lucius F. Robinson, Jacob H. Greene 
and Philip B. Stanley were re-elected 
directors for a period of four years. 
Other directors are Charles E. Chase, 
Herbert H. White, Charles Cheney, 
Edward Milligan, Francis R. Cooley, 
William R. C. Corson, James Lee 
Loomis, Henry H. Conland, and Samuel 

M. Stone. 

Lucius F. Robinson is a member of 
the law firm of Robinson, Robinson & 
Cole; Jacob H. Greene is secretary of 
The Connecticut Mutual; and Philip B. 
Stanley is vice-president of the Stanley 
Works at New Britain. 

Harvey W. Corbin, Arthur D. John- 
son, Earl W. Outtrim and Kenneth I. 
Wilson were re-elected members of the 
auditing committee to serve for one 
year. 

In his address to the policyholders 
of the Company, James Lee Loomis, 
president, commented briefly on the 
progress of the Company, and stated 
that there were substantial increases in 
the amount of insurance in force, pre- 
mium income, new business paid for, in- 
vestment income, admitted assets and 
surplus funds over the preceding year. 





Lincoln National Life Meeting 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company has just completed the third 
of its series of 1930 sectional meetings 
at Kansas City, Mo. The meeting was 
held at the Kansas City Athletic Club 
under the leadership of Vice-President 
Walter T. Shepard and the other 
agency officials of the company, with 
Dr. Charles J. Rockwell as the program 
headliner. More than one hundred 
leading agents from the States of Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas attended. 


Nashville Underwriters Meet 


At the last meeting of the Nashville 
Life Underwriters Association, Chief 
Actuary W. H. McBride, of The Na- 
tional Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, of Nashville, was the guest 
speaker. Mr. McBride gave the origin 
of the disability clause in life insurance 
policies, and other interesting data in 
connection with it. The meeting was 
attended by approximately seventy-five 
members of the local association. 


Life Insurance 


Ed Mays Club Record 


The Ed Mays Club of the Conti- 
nental Life Insurance Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., has just completed the first 
year of its existence and has set a 
remarkable record in life insurance 
conservation on the part of the club 
members. Twenty-three agents quali- 
fied for senior membership in the club 
by attaining a renewal percentage for 
the year of more than 75 per cent each. 
Three members, J. B. Hammond, H. S. 
Strite and Joe E. Musgrave qualified 
for the club every month of the year, 
while eight other members had eleven 
months to their credit and the others 
ten months each. 





American National Assurance 
Company 


C. L. Holland, president of the Amer- 
ican National Assurance Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., has announced the fol- 
lowing appointments: Major W. N. 
Simmons as State manager for Kan- 
sas, with headquarters at 403 Hunt- 
zinger building, Kansas City, and John 
Edwardson as State manager for Min- 
nesota. Edwardson has moved from 
Milo, N. D., to St. Cloud, Minn., and 
comes from the Reserve Loan Life and 
has a splendid record as an agency 
head and personnel producer. Major 
Simmons formerly was manager at 
Kansas City for the Service Life. 
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New York Life Agents’ 
1929 Record 


Ratio of term insurance to total only . ....... 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


—_—_ 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


$953,000,000 
3.07% 
96.93% 
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New Low Cost Policy 
Announced 





Jefferson Standard Life Has 
Arranged a Special Form 
for Preferred Risks 





Salary Continuance Special 





New Contract Designed to Fur- 
nish Maximum Protection 
At Minimum Cost 


The Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company has announced a new 
form of policy called “The Salary Con- 
tinuance Special.” It was designed 
particularly to meet the demand for 
very low cost protection that will pay 
an adequate monthly income to the 
family of a deceased breadwinner dur- 
ing the time that naturally would have 
been the insured’s ‘most productive 
period had he not died prematurely. 
It is issued on non-participating term 
insurance basis. The premium remains 
level throughout the protection period. 
It is issued to preferred risks only, for 
face amount of not less than $2,500. 


The policy guarantees that in event 
the insured dies prior to anniversary 
of the policy nearest his 62nd birthday, 
the beneficiary received $10 monthly in- 
come for each $1,000 of the face amount 
of the policy, such income starting im- 
mediately after death of the insured 
and continuing until anniversary of 
the policy nearest the 62nd birthday of 
the insured, which time is called the 
“Termination Date.” At the termina- 
tion date of the income the full face 
amount of the policy is paid to the 
beneficiary. If the beneficiary prefers, 
she may choose one of the regular in- 
terest, installment, or life income op- 
tions in lieu of one sum cash at ter- 
mination date. 

The waiver of premium, or disability 
annuity feature may be had in the con- 
tract. If it is issued with either of 
those features, future premiums are 
waived in event of total and permanent 
disability without changing the natural 
death benefits under the policy. The 
disability annuity clause provides that 
in event of disability the disability in- 
come shall continue during the life of 
the insured if such total and perma- 
nent disability continues. 

The policy may be issued with the 
double indemnity feature, in which 
event it provides that if the insured 
meets death from accidental cause prior 
to anniversary of policy nearest in- 
sured’s 62nd birthday, the face amount 
of the policy will be paid immediately 
in cash, a monthly income of $10 for 
each $1,000 of the face amount of the 
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policy will then be payable until anni- 
versary of the policy nearest the 62nd 
birthday of the insured, and at that 
time full face amount of the policy will 
be paid to the beneficiary. 

Although the contract is issued at 
term rates in order that the insured 
may secure the maximum amount of 
immediate protection at low cost, it may 
be converted prior to anniversary of 
the policy nearest the insured’s 57th 
birthday to any higher premium plan 
without examination, with provision 
that amount at risk at time of con- 
version cannot be increased without re- 
examination. 

In announcing this new contract, the 
agency department of the Jefferson 
Standard pointed out to its field force 
that the policy was not designed merely 
to meet competition or as a “Business 
Getter.” It was designed to meet what 
they consider a real demand from 
insuring public. It is an answer to the 
man who says, “I want the greatest 
amount of real family protection pos- 
sible at the lowest premium rate.” In 
event a man dies during. his natural 
productive period, his family needs an 
adequate income to pay living expenses 
and maintain the home on the basis that 
it was run prior to the death of the 
breadwinner. The monthly income pro- 
vided does not run for the entire life 
of the beneficiary, but officials of the 
Jefferson Standard feel that it would 
not be as desirable a policy for a given 
amount of premium outlay if such were 
the case. They consider that a man’s 
family, following his death, needs a 
larger income during what would have 
been his natural productive period had 
he lived. After the children have 
grown up and are educated the bene- 
ficiary does not need as much income. 
When the monthly income provided in 
this contract terminates, the beneficiary 
receives the face amount of the policy 
in cash, or can in lieu thereof choose 
a life income, or other settlement op- 
tion, to be used in her old age. 


The policy is issued at ages 20 to 50 
inclusive, because of the monthly in- 
come provision, and further provision 
to pay the face amount of the policy 
at end of the income period, the amount 
at risk at time of issuance is much 
greater than “the face amount” of the 
policy. At earlier ages, it is greater, 
and at older ages it is less. The amount 
at risk naturally decreases as the in- 
sured becomes older, but up to the an- 
niversary of the policy nearest the in- 
sured’s 57th birthday the policy may 
be exchanged, without re-examination, 
for any higher premium plan then sold 
by the Jefferson Standard, with provi- 
sion that the company’s insurance lia- 
bility is not to be increased at time of 
conversion. 
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Record Low Mortality 
Rate in January 





Thirty Per Cent Under 
Same Period Last Year |, 
When Rate Was 13.4 





Childhood Scourges Abate 





Contrast with 1929 Record Is 
Explained by Absence of 
Influenza Epidemic 


New York, N. Y., March 1.—The 
amazingly low death rate of 9.40 per 
1000 has been set for January, 1930, 
making this the best January from ‘a 
health standpoint among the more than 
19,000,000 industrial policyholders of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The previous best record among 
this class was 9.41 in 1927. 


The health conditions for the first 
month of this year were in marked 
contrast to those for the same peridd 
last year. The influenza epidemic 
which was then sweeping the United 
States and Canada was at its peak, 
and the mortality for that month, for 
all causes combined, was the highest 
for any January in the past decade. 
The influenza and pneumonia death 
rates of a year ago were in excess of 
any since the last previous major in- 
fluenza outbreak in 1920, and as al- 
ways happens when there is a country- 
wide prevalence of influenza, many per- 
sons suffering from certain chronic dis- 
eases, because of lowered resistance, 
were not able to withstand both their 
chronic diseases and influenzal attacks. 
This explains the difference between 
the rate of 9.4 per 1000 in January, 
1930, and 13.4 in January, 1929, name- 
ly 30 per cent. 


All four of the epidemic diseases of 
childhood—diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
measles and whooping cough—regis- 
tered lower death rates than in Janu- 
ary of last year. The drop for diph- 
theria from 13.4 in 1929 to 10.9 in 1930 
is particularly noteworthy, as this isa 
new minimum. The indications are 
that the campaign against this disease 
will bring the 1930 rate to a new low 
point. 

The only causes of death which show 
higher death rates as compared with 
January, 1929, are homicides and auto- 
mobile fatalities. The increase for the 
former is small and of little signifi- 
cance. But the rise of more than 13 
per cent in the automobile accident 
rate is important. It means that, in;a 
year which has had a good beginning 
from a health standpoint, there will be 
recorded, in all probability, still an- 
other setback for public safety. 
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Personal Cooperation 


) ae its well organized Branch 
Office and General Agency Service, avail- 
able in practically all of the principal cities 
throughout the country, the MISSOURI 
STATE LIFE extends to field men the per- 
sonal cooperation of trained representatives 
in each of its multiple lines... Life, Accident, 


Health, Group and Salary Savings. 


| 
of Trained Representatives 


The progressive pioneering spirit of the 
MISSOURI STATE LIFE makes it a most 
desirable Company for the live, forward- 
looking Agent to represent; and its new lib- 
eral policy forms offer attractive selling plans. 


CIO oO 


More than $1,224,000,000.00 


of insurance in force 


CIOT oO 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 


HOME OFFICE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Deaths from Alcoholism 


Rate in 1929 Nearly Six Times That of 1920 and Far 
Higher in U.S. Than Canada, Metropolitan 
Life Survey Shows 


HE national prohibition question 

appears to be approaching what 
baseball sports writers would term “a 
crucial series.” The views of wets, 
drys and modificationists are dominat- 
ing the pages of every newspaper in 
the country, and from the camps of 
each come daily assurance of ultimate 
victory. 

In view of the seriousness of the 
question and considering it purely as 
it affects the life insurance business, 
it seems not amiss to direct attention to 
the alcoholism mortality experience of 
the world’s largest life insurance com- 
pany. Writing policies on the lives of 
millions of persons in both the United 
States and in Canada, perhaps the most 
startling information contained in this 
experience shows that during the past 
eight years the alcoholism death rate 
was six times higher in the United 
States than in Canada. Other perti- 
nent points of information are con- 
tained in the following quotations from 
a recent bulletin issued by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company: 

“The year 1929 saw a slight increase 
in deaths from acute and chronic al- 
coholism among the 19,000,000 indus- 
trial policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. The rate for 
1929 was 3.4 per 100,000, which com- 
pares with 3.3 in 1928. The actual 
number of deaths from this cause in 
1929 was 641, which compares with 599 
deaths in 1928. 

“The alcoholic death rate for 1929 
was nearly six times that of 1920, the 
first year of national prohibition, in 
which the lowest mortality from al- 
coholism was recorded. The 1929 mor- 
tality rate was approximately double 
that of 1918, the final year of the 
World War, and nearly two and one- 
half times as high as the figure for 
1919. The mortality from alcoholism 
since national prohibition has not been 
quite as high as for any of the years 
between 1911 and 1917. However, if 
deaths from wood and denatured alco- 
hol poisoning were added to the totals 
for years beginning with 1920, and if 
the comparison were limited to policy- 
holders in the United States alone, the 
death rates now prevailing would equal, 
or very closely approach those for cer- 
tain pre-war years. 

“The mortality from alcoholism has 
always been almost negligible in Can- 
ada, particularly in the Province of 
Quebec, where the Metropolitan has 
nearly 600,000 industrial policyholders, 
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among whom there were only three 
deaths from this disease in 1929. There 
were certain States in which the 1929 
alcoholism death rate was considerably 
in excess of the average. Among these 
were Maryland, Nebraska, Delaware, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, West 
Virginia, Vermont, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Kentucky. 

“In the wage-earning populations, at 
least, the alcoholism death rate during 
the past eight years has been six times 
as high in the United States as in 
Canada.” 


Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
Employees Insured 





Pioneer Bank Group Coverage Is 
Extended Through Consolida- 
tion of St. Louis Houses 


The Mercantile-Commerce Bank of 
St. Louis (a consolidation of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company and the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce) announces 
that it has entered into a contributory 
group life insurance contract with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society for a 
total amount of insurance protection 
for its employees in excess of $2,000,- 
000. 

This is but a revision and extension 
of the Mercantile Trust Company’s 
non-contributory group program, en- 
tered into with the Equitable on June 
1, 1912. This was the “pioneer bank 
group insurance contract.” 

All employees, after two years of 
service, are eligible for an amount of 
insurance equal to two years’ salary, 
computed to the nearest multiple of 
$100 with a maximum of $10,000. Af- 
ter age sixty-five, insurance is to be 
reduced to one year’s salary to the 
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nearest $100 with a maximum of $5,- 
000. In announcing this program, 
President John G. Lonsdale of the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company stated that it is hoped 100 
per cent of eligibles will sign. 


However Hard 


a Life Insurance Agent 
may work to produce bus- 
iness, his chances of suc- 
cess are better when he 
| represents a fine old insti- 
| tution such as the 





Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


Mere Than a Billion and Three-Quarters 
of Insurance in Ferce 
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Income 


Guaranty Company 


Assets over $250,000.00 
Claims Paid over $1,455,000.00 












Personal income coverage Exclusively 


1| Line includes “Progressive Dividend,” 
the most attractive yet, and snappiest 
non-cancellable policies on the market. 


A few splendid opportunities 
await District Managers in 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania and Cali- 
fornia territory. 








John G. Malmberg 
President 
Income Building South Bend, Ind. 
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Territory unsurpassed 
unlimited production. 


rights. 








Scranton -Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 


and large enough for an 
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975.000 checks a 


nd dratts: 





3.2008 a day 


were sent out by the 214 ser- 
vice offices of The Travelers 
in 1929 for payments under 
Life, Accident, Automobile, 
Fire, Burglary, Compensation, 
Group, Liability and other 
kinds of insurance policies. 

These checks were received 
in every state and province in 
the United States and Canada, 
in nearly every town and city 
in these two countries. 

They demonstrated to thou- 


sands of policyholders and 
claimants, their families and 
friends that insurance works; 
that The Travelers pays. 


Each was a messenger of 
goodwill; the most effective 
kind of advertising for the 
agent representing The Trav- 
elers. Each check issued makes 
it easier to sell the various lines 
of protection offered by the 
largest multiple-line insurance 
organization in the world. 


=> Ss & 


THE TRAVELER S 


Tue Trave vers INsurANCE CoMPANY 


Tue Travecers INDEMNITY CoMPANY 


Tue TRAVELERS Fire INSuRANCE CoMPANY 


L. Epmunp Zacuer, President 


HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 
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Tri-State Program 
Impressive 


Two Thousand Life Under- 
writers Are Expected at 
Sales Congress 








In Philadelphia March 20 


Local Associations of New Jersey, 
Delaware and Pennsylvania 
All Cooperating 


PHILADELPHIA, March 3.—The com- 
pleted program for the Tri-State Life 
Insurance Sales Congress, which will 
be held on March 20 at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, makes it evident that the 
1930 congress will be one of the best 
sales congresses ever held in Philadel- 
phia. 

Underwriters’ associations from 
eleven cities—Philadelphia, Camden, 
Trenton, Atlantic City, Chester, Wil- 
mington, Reading, Bethlehem, Lancas- 
ter, Harrisburg and York—are coop- 
erating to make the attendance at the 
congress the largest in history. More 
than two thousand are expected to at- 


tend. 

The speakers at the congress will be: 
John Barker, of Pittsfield, Mass., vice- 
president and general counsel of the 
Berkshire Life, whose subject will be 
“The Life Company, the Trust Com- 
pany and the Ideal Estate.” 

I. S. Kibrick, of Brockton, Mass., 
agent of the New York Life, who came 
to the United States in the steerage 
and once was a bootblack in New York, 
but who now has a yearly production 
of upward of $1,000,000 in a town of 
70,000 population, will tell “How I Sell 
Partnership and Corporation Insur- 
ance.” 

Holgar J. Jonson, general agent of 
the Penn Mutual at Pittsbure> and a 
member of the company’s recent “trav- 
eling sales congress,” will talk on 
“Creative Selling.” 

Claude Voorhees, of Hartford, gen- 
eral counsel of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, will speak on “The Measure 
of a Life Underwriter.” 

William M. Duff, president of the 
E. A. Woods agency of the Equitable 
of New York, will have as his subject 
“The Agent’s Personal Program.” 

Alexander Reed, vice-nresident of the 
Pittsburgh Trust Company, will talk 
on “The Selling Advantages to a Life 
Underwriter of Presenting the Insur- 
ance Trust.” 

One of the features of the afternoon 


session of the sales congress will be a 
skit by Louis F. Paret, general agent 
of the Provident Mutual for the State 
of New Jersey, and Edward Sumner, 
one of his agents, of an insistent life 
insurance purchase and a procrastinat- 
ing agent. 

A. Rushton Allen, general agent of 
the Union Central, will preside at the 
morning session and Allan D. Wallis, 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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POST OFFICE LIFE INSURANCE BUREAU 





New Insurance Office Building Completed in Japan 


Post Office Life Insurance 
in Japan 





Modern New Building Houses 
Governmental Bureau—Busi- 
ness Expanding Rapidly 


The photograph reproduced herewith 
shows the modern office building newly 
constructed by the Post Office Life In- 
surance Bureau of Japan at Tokio, 
which is a governmental undertaking. 

The new building is the central ad- 
ministrative agency of Post Office Life 
Insurance Bureau of Japan and is 
manned by 6000 persons. Actual work, 
however—such as canvassing business, 
paying claims, collecting premiums, etc. 
—are carried on through the post of- 
fices, numbering approximately 9200 
throughout the country, adequate su- 
pervision being exercised by seven re- 


gional directorates in their respective 
districts. The number of persons en- 
gaged exclusively in this work is ap- 
proximately 20,000. 

The expansion of the office building 
has been necessitated by the tremendous 
growth of the Bureau’s business, since 
the first inception of this system in 
October, 1916. The business outstand- 
ing at the end of December, 1929, was 
14,336,977 policies totaling 1,919,408,568 
yen. New business contracted during 
1929 was 2,169,622 policies for 356,154,- 
784 yen. 

In order to complete the system of in- 
dustrial insurance aiming at the na- 
tional welfare, the Bureau launched 
life annuities business as its supple- 
mentary work in October, 1926, which 
at the end of December, 1929, had in 
force ‘183,732 policies covering the 
amount of annuities of 13,111,479 yen. 








John C. McNamara, President, N. Y. City 
Association 


Program for Sales 
Congress 
(Concluded from page 7) 


address to be given by D. J. Bloxham. 
The afternoon session will open with 
more group singing, with Albert Hirst, 
attorney for the association, as the 
first speaker. F. Phelps Todd will dis- 
cuss “Current Trends on Disability” 
and “The Planned Interview” will be 
explained in detail by James Elton 
Bragg, Al Hopkins and George Mor- 
risey. The afternoon program will be 
concluded with an address, “Why In- 
sure?” by Rabbi, Stephen S. Wise. 
The annual banquet is expected to 
draw the largest attendance of any 
meeting during the year. In addition 
to Mayor Walker a number of other 
brilliant program features are listed. 
Joseph P. Day, the real estate auc- 
tioneer and Raymond Clapper, U. P. 
Manager at Washington, will speak. 
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andAbraham 
-- Lineoln .. 


“A man’s legs”, said Abraham 
Lincoln, “should be long enough 
to reach the ground”. 

The value of a man’s legs is not 
estimated by their length in feet 
and inches. Neither is the power 
of a life insurance company de- 
termined by its size. 

The life insurance salesman wants 
to know that the company with 
which he is considering a connec- 
tion is large enough to provide 
ample resources for backing a 
comprehensive program of ser- 
vice; also, that it is not too large 
for the maintenance of close 
personal relationship between the 
home office and the field. 

The Inter-Southern agent is proud 
of the fact that his company oper- 
ates in twenty-three states and 
that it serves a family of more 
than 75,000 policyholders. But 
he is more proud of the fact that 
he can depend on his company 
for enthusiastic co-operation in 
every operation that contributes 
to the success of his work—in 
locating prospects, in combatting 
competition, in writing the poli- 
cies best suited to individual 
clients, and in giving continuing 
service to his clientele. 

Any insurance man who is inter- 
ested in possible openings with 
the Inter-Southern is invited to 
write for full particulars. 
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PRODUCTION— 


of Paid Business by this 
Company showed a gain of 
Thirty Percent in 1929. If 
there is a more eloquent 
story of performance by 
the Company in an Expand- 
ing Mood, you write it, 
Fieldman! Or better still, 
write for information about 
the opportunities to join in 
the greater performance of 
1930. | 

















CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. ROY KRUSE, President 
JAMES L. COLLINS, Supt. of Agencies 


Home Office: Sacramento 
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™\ 
INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


a LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 





CAREY G. ARNETT, President 
Home Office, Louisville, Ky. 























In Step With the 
New Decade | 


Large enough to merit its national 
prestige and to effect national economies 
of operation. 

Small enough so that the individual 
agent and the individual case are never 
lost sight of. 

Old enough to be rich in its deposi- 
tories of experience and to be guided by 
the past. 

Young enough to be fully abreast of 
the times in providing ultra-modern in- 
surance protection. 

Life and Accident Insurance United in 

ONE Policy Furnishing Complete 

Coverage. 








United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 


United Life Building, Concord, New Hampshire 
Address Inquiries to: Eugene E. Reed, Vice-President 
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R. H. Keffer Agency Report 


R. H. Keffer, general agent of the 
A&tna Life Insurance Company at 100 
William Street, New York City, has 
announced that his office paid for $3,- 
514,360 during the month of February, 
1930, as compared to $3,574,755 for the 
month of February, 1929. 

The total business paid by this Agen- 
cy for the year 1930 to March 1 was 
$7,214,440 compared to $7,246,615 for 
the same period in 1929. 


Agents Leave for Cuba 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 3.—Pro- 
tective Life, of Birmingham, has com- 
pleted plans for the annual trip to 
Cuba for agents who have qualified 
with a sufficient volume of business. 
Thomas Hamner, agency director, 
states that the party will leave on to- 
day’s date in special cars and stop over 
for Mardi Gras at New Orleans. From 
there a United Fruit boat will be taken 
to Cuba. 

Honduras has also been included on 
this year’s voyage. The party will dock 
at Puerta Castilla and taken inland to 
see the banana plantations. Return 
will be via Havana and New Orleans. 


Transcontinental Life Election 


At the annual meeting of the Trans- 
continental Life Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., the following of- 
ficers and directors were elected: presi- 
dent, George A. Henshaw; vice-presi- 
dent, John E. Dickson; secretary, Scott 
Ferris; medical director, Dr. S. E. 
Frierson; general counsel, R. R. Bell; 
agency director, T. F. Foster. In ad- 
dition to the officers, the board of di- 
rectors include: George A. Henshaw, 
Jr., T. S. DeArman, V. V. Harris, J. F. 
McKeel, Frank Buttram, F. J. Wosika, 
H. L. Bolen, F. B. Swank, E. N. Ains- 
worth, W. Johnston, John L. Aber- 
nathy. 

This company began operations in 
September of last year and reported 
production of over a million dollars be- 
fore the first of February, with capital 
and surplus subscribed approximating 
$300,000. 


Western and Southern Notes 

Superintendent D. Tow, formerly of 
Pontiac, is now in charge of the Detroit 
West district, succeeding R. D. Earley, 
transferred to the Wyandotte, Mich., 
district. Superintendent E. A. King is 
filling the Pontiac superintendency 
which was left vacant by the transfer 
of Superintendent D. Tow. 

On Feb. 12, Samuel DeWald cele- 
brated his thirty-fifth anniversary with 
the company, having served part of the 
time in the field and part of the time 
at the home office. 
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Life News in 
Brief 











Joins Reinsurance Life 


Carl Stutsman, Jr., son of Dr. Carl 
Stutsman, vice-president and medical 
director of The Reinsurance Life Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl., has resigned his 
connection with the Guarantee Fund 
Life Association and taken a position 
in the home office of The Reinsurance 
Life Company of America, at Chicago. 


D. K. Vance Joins Minnesota 
Mutual Life 


D. K. Vance has taken over the 
agency for the Minnesota Life Insur- 
ance Company at Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Mr. Vance was with the Northwestern 
National in the home office for thirteen 
years. The last two years he has been 
manager of the branch office at Sioux 
Falls. During his two years as branch 
manager he brought the production of 
his agency from practically nothing to 
approximately one million annually. 


Charlotte Life Has New 
President 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Feb. 28.—Dickson 
& Company, a strong banking firm of 
Charlotte, have underwritten a block of 
stock in the Charlotte Life, which has 
been in process of formation here for 
a year or more. J. Lester Wolfe has 
resigned as president. 

At a meeting of the stockholders held 
recently, he was replaced by Ernest El- 
lison, of Charlotte. At the same time 
J. Luther Snyder was elected chairman 
of the board, and S. N. Boyce vice- 
chairman. 


National Life and Accident 
Elects Board Members 


At the annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers of The National Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, of Nashville, 
Tenn., the number of company directors 
was increased from thirteen to seven- 
teen. The new members elected were 
J. J. Gray, Jr., Douglas Henry, H. T. 
Polk and E. L. Stritch. 

Mr. Gray is a well known manufac- 
turer and capitalist of Nashville, while 
Mr. Henry is a former state senator 
and has been with the investment de- 
partment of the company for some 
time. Mr. Polk and Mr. Stritch like- 
wise have been with the company for a 
number of years, the former assistant 
treasurer and the latter as assistant 
secretary. 
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E. H. Hanson Is Manager 
for U. S. Life 


The United States Life Insurance 
Company has appointed Evans Henry 
Hanson as manager at its Chicago of- 
fice, his activities to include Chicago 
and vicinity. 

Mr. Hanson has had thirteen years’ 
life insurance experience with the 
American Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, formerly of Chicago. He was 
latterly assistant secretary and agency 
manager. 


Gulf State Life Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Gulf 
Life Insurance Company at the home 
office in Jacksonville, the following of- 
ficers were elected: Sumter L. Lowery, 
chairman of the board; T. T. Phillips, 
president; E. L. Phillips, treasurer; 
H. T. Parker, secretary; S. K. Guern- 
sey, Cary A. Hardee, L. J. Larzelere, 
H. T. Lykes, Charles G. Mullen, John 
S. Taylor and Jerome Waterman, vice- 
presidents. 

This company is now writing insur- 
ance in both Georgia and Florida and 
plans are being made to enter other 
southern states during 1930. The com- 
pany showed the greatest increase in 
ordinary business in 1929 since organi- 
zation with a gain per cent of 23.09. 


Over Three Hundred Attended 
Agency Convention 


The Nashville Life and Accident In- 
surance Company, of Nashville, Tenn., 
celebrated the completion of a new 
wing to its home office building, which 
enlarges its working space almost 50 
per cent, with the recent three-day 
convention in Nashville, which was at- 
tended by 330 leading producers from 
seventeen states. 

President C. A. Craig, Vice-Presi- 
dents W. R. Willis, C. R. Clements, 
Thomas J. Tyne and Dr. R. E. Fort, 
the five senior officers of the company, 
were given ovations in their addresses 
to agents. 


Roy C. Toombs Begins Sentence 


Convict 36,340. That is the of- 
ficial designation of Roy C. Toombs, 
former president of the Interna- 
tional Life Insurance Company of 
St. Louis, who on Feb. 25 was 
dressed in at the Missouri State Peni- 
tentiary in Jefferson City to begin 
serving a three-year sentence for hav- 
ing caused the issuance of a certificate 
for 3000 shares of stock in excess of 
the legal limitations of the life insur- 
ance company. With time off for good 
behavior Toombs will serve just a little 
more than two years. 
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INCREASED LIMITS 
of INSURANCE 


Substantial increases in limits of insurance have been 
made effective by Fidelity. Male lives ages 25 to 50 
are now accepted for $225,000. Larger lines can be 
written in exceptional cases. 















This is an important step in a liberalizing program 
which includes increased non-medical and sub-standard 
limits and offers field workers wider opportunity for 
more resultful salesmanship. 


Fidelity has more than $400,000,000 insurance in force. 
Contracts are available in thirty-nine states. 


Write for booklet, “What's Ahead?” 


+ i DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 























Eighteen Million Plus 
on the Lives of Policy 
Holders 


January 1, 1929, to July 31, 1929, 


inclusive 

















Percentage of Total New 


Life Insurance- - - 35 


Total Number Applica- 
tions on Lives of 


Policyholders - - - 3,427 


Total New Life Insurance 


on Policyholders - $18,208,394 


se 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


The Onward March Company 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines Iowa 











Managers 


Wanted 


Salary PLUS Commission is the basis of a new man- 
agerial contract adopted by The Franklin on January 1, 
1930. It was adopted in furtherance of a new plan for 
building agencies, a plan of interest to any man who is 
familiar with organization problems. 


The Company is seeking men qualified to fill positions 
under the new contract. They must be men who have 
already attained a worthy measure of success and ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge and experience in life in- 
surance work. Experience in the organization and man- 
agement of agencies is preferred, but men who can show 
good records as executives or leaders will receive con- 
sideration. The age limitation is thirty to forty-five 
years. 


No other agency building plan of this Company has 
met with an equally prompt and promising success, but 
strict fairness compels that one point be stressed, namely . 
It is a plan that responds only to genuine ability and 
industry. 



























THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
Springfield, Illinois 
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200 Millions in Force 


The Peoria Life began business and issued 
its first policy on Feb. 17, 1908. Twenty-two 
years later, in 1930, it now has insurance in 
force of two hundred million dollars, with a 
comfortable margin to spare. We are espe- 
cially proud of this growth because it repre- 
sents entirely the production of our own 
agency organization. There have been no 
mergers or consolidations in the history of 
the Peoria Life. Such progress is exceeding- 
ly rare in the records of life insurance com- 
panies. 

The growth of the Peoria Life has been at- 
tained by conservative management and 
sound development. It has expanded its ter- 
ritory gradually and avoided spectacular 
methods. Its exceptional progress is the re- 
sult of refusing to be outdone in its service 
to policyholders— 

and by understanding its agents; stimu- 
lating them with interesting plans; and pro- 
viding them with opportunity for successful, 
profitable careers in which they can make 
money while rendering an immense public 
service. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
Peoria, Illinois 
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President Hall Issues 
Statement 


(Concluded from page 7) 
lation of an agent’s license, nor even 
the calling of their agent on the “green 
carpet.” 

The case was different in St. Louis. 
Our agents there so thoroughly sold on 
the wonderful merits of the Emanci- 
pator plan of policy that they truth- 
fully believed that they were rendering 
a real service when they induced a man 
to drop other plans of insurance and 
replace them with the Emancipator 
policy. When we became aware of this 
we promptly withdrew the privilege to 
them of selling this plan of insurance. 
We have always taken the stand that 
such practices are not only unethical 
but detrimental to the best interests of 
both policyholders and insurance com- 
panies. In years past many companies 
and many agents had their pet plans 
of insurance to sell; some pushed en- 
dowment insurance, some 20-pay, some 
whole life and some other forms, with- 
out any regard to what best suited the 
needs of the insured. 

It is only in recent years that agents 
have been educated to sell the form of 
insurance that best suits the needs of 
the buyer. We believe that the Eman- 
cipator plan best suits the needs of 
corporations and well-to-do or prosper- 
ous business men because it delivers 
for the expectancy of life the greatest 
amount of protection that can possibly 
be had for a given premium. 


The Emancipator plan of policy was 
originated by us and introduced in 
August, 1928. It is designed to furnish 
a maximum amount of permanent in- 
surance at a minimum premium. Its 
cash, loan and paid-up values are nec- 
essarily smaller than those built by 
policies carrying larger reserves. 
Annual premium rates are as follows: 
Age 25, $11.07; age 30, $12.59; age 35, 
$14.38; age 40, $17.31; age 45, $21.27; 
age 50, $27.29; age 55, $36.45; age 60, 
$48.88. 

At a period five years before the end 
of the life expectancy the policy auto- 
matically changes to the whole life plan 
with an increase in premium and with 
increased guaranteed values after the 
conversion. 


There are four adjustment options 
which may be exercised at the time pro- 
vided for the automatic conversion to a 
whole life policy or any time before to 
meet the situations which may confront 
the policyholder if his children have 
been educated, his business established, 
and his need for the maximum of pro- 
tection diminished. Adjustment option 
No. 1 provides for the continuation of 
the policy in the original amount and 
at the original premium rate until the 
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normal expiry of the life expectancy 
period. 

Option No. 2 allows the insured to 
place his insurance on a whole life 
basis for the original amount at an in- 
creased premium at any time before 
the autematic adjustment is effective. 

Option No. 3, gives the insured the 
privilege of placing his insurance on a 
whole life basis with the retention of 
the original premium rate. 

Option No. 4, offers the privilege of 
an exchange whereby both the sum in- 
sured and the annual premium are 
changed to any life or endowment plan 
without medical examination at either 
the original or attained age. The re- 
serve value on the original policy will 
be allowed in the conversion. A future 
premium deposit privilege is available 
under the Emancipator plan policy, al- 
lowing the insured to deposit a sum of 
not less than $10 in addition to his 
premium nor greater than the sum nec- 
essary to cause the policy to mature as 
a fifteen-year endowment. This fund 
may be used for making the insurance 
paid up in a limited number of years 
or to mature it as an endowment or to 
pay premiums due during the life of 
the contract. 

The Emancipator plan policy may be 
purchased on an annual, semi-annual, 
quarterly or monthly basis. It: is issued 
with or without either waiver or pre- 
mium disability or income disability. 
Double indemnity can also be added. 
It is written in a minimum of $10,000 
and on a standard basis only. Since 
this policy was put on the market by 
us quite a large number of companies 
have copied it in principle. 

Except at St. Louis the privilege of 
writing the policy has not been with- 
drawn, we have commuted the renewal 
commissions of our St. Louis general 
agent and his suit against us has been 
withdrawn. We anticipate that a new 
general agency will be established at 
an early date in St. Louis, at which 
time the privilege of writing the eman- 
cipator plan will again be permitted in 
that territory. Our agency contracts 
all carry the provision that we can 
withdraw any or all forms of policies 
or withdraw from any territory if we 
feel at any time that it is advisable to 
do so. 

Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR F. HALL, President. 


Addresses Alumni Association 


Hillsman Taylor, president of the 
Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, addressed the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the School of Commerce and 
Finance of St. Louis University at its 
monthly dinner at the Elks Club, St. 
Louis, recently. His subject was “The 
Economies of Mergers.” 
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Michigan Life Agents to 
Expand Work 





State Association Fosters Sales 
Congress and Plans to Hold 
Semi-Annual Meetings 


Constructive plans to make the 
Michigan State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters a force working in behalf 
of every life insurance salesman in the 
state were launched at the association’s 
first annual convention at Lansing. 
The state association was organized 
at a meeting in Flint last year and its 
officers have been quietly at work per- 
fecting state-wide connections since 
that time until the association at this 
time includes local organizations in 
twelve leading Michigan cities, seven of 
which were represented. 

According to a statement of policy 
offered by the new president, Donald 
T. MacKinnon, of Detroit, there will be 
no elaborate effort to make of the state 
association a flashy organization with a 
highly ramified program. Mr. MacKin- 
non told the convention delegates that 
his conception of the association is a 
basic organization ready for instant 
service in time of need, particularly 
when organized effort is needed to halt 
inimical legislation or to help put over 
some constructive movement of impor- 
tance to life underwriters. 


Mr. MacKinnon, who also heads the 
Detroit association, was chosen by ac- 
clamation to head the state organiza- 
tion as successor to Ernest Owen, also 
of Detroit, who was chosen president 
at the organization meeting. Other of- 
ficers selected include: Harry W. 
Comins, Flint, first vice-president; W. 
Roy Bryant, Kalamazoo, second vice- 
president; J. Arthur Pino, Lansing, re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


Tentative plans for an annual sales 
congress sponsored by the state asso- 
ciation were launched and a special 
committee to arrange for this event was 
appointed. It was also decided to hold 
semi-annual meetings in May and No- 
vember, rather than in February and 
August, as had been the original plan 
outlined at the organization session. 


Royal Union Agents Establish 
New Record 


Royal Union Life agents more than 
made good their slogan for the birth 
month of Vice-President and Field 
Manager Ben Kirke, which was “We 
will work for Kirke,” when by Feb- 
ruary production in his honor a new 
all-time February record was estab- 
lished with a volume of two million five- 
hundred sixty thousand dollars, which 
doubled the previous high February 
mark set last year. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 


























NEAL BASSETT, President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President ORGANIZED 1855 ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
y $56,065,676.33 $19,562,549.89 $13,500,000.00 $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 





JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A.H.HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t | WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t. ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















$ 6,036,606.06 $ 2,834,467.72 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34 $ 3,202,138.34 
NEAL BASSETT, President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t ORGANIZED 1854 ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 





MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2.770,413.44 $ 600,000.00 $ 1,510,943.96 $ 2,110,943.96 
NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 





ORGANIZED 1866 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 5,021,040.43 $ 2,502,743.59 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84 $ 2,518,296.84 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A.H.HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 






















$ 4,837,239.59 $ 2,492,228.84 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,345,010.75 $ 2,345,010.75 
WwW. ree aeem, Ayo NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN RAY. V.-Pres’t HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 






ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$ 5,359,804.52 $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,873,712.44 $ 2,873,712.44 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY. V.-Pres’t A. H, HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 666,598.88 $ 196.08 $ 300,000.00 $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President ORGANIZED 1905 M. R. JACKMAN, Vice-Pres’t 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 175,689.24 $ None $ 100,000.00 $ 75,689.24 $ 175,689.24 


CHAS. H. YUNKER, President ORGANIZED 1852 A. W. GROSSENBACH, Vice-Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

$ 2,000,000.00 

NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 

J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President E. J. DONEGAN, V.-Pres’t & Gen’! Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 


J.C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres’t WM. P. STANTON, Vice-Pres’t S. Sa McCLURE, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t A.H.HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 















































$12,792,945.35 $ 7,243,098.89 $ 3,549,846.46 $ 5,549,846.46 






















$15,452,308.70 $10,173,698.43 $ 1,500,000.00 $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 
C. W. FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-Pres’t & Gen’! Mer. 
WINTON C. GARRISON, Vice-Pres’t & Treas. ORGANIZED 1909 E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-Pres’t 





COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 
$ 2,500,000.00 









$14,975,568.30 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 5,000,000.00 


TOTAL NET PREMIUMS $50,467,137.06 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT i PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


one Pam witd mia Il. Newark, New Jersey 60 Sansome Street 


$ 9,975,568.30 











— a 
. 
- 










San epretteee, California 
Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H. R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada t Manager 
JAMES SMITH FRED W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., JOHN R. COONEY 






Managers 
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Firemen’s of Newark 
Group in 1929 


Record of Fleet Headed by 
Neal Bassett Shows Marked 
Progress in Past Year 








Acquired Two Carriers 





Gross Assets Increased by More 
Than $33,000,000—Big Gain 
in Surplus 


President Neal Bassett in his annual 
report to stockholders of the Firemen’s 
Insurance Company of Newark, N. J., 
makes a remarkable showing for that 
strong and progressive group of fire 
and casualty institutions. Affiliated with 
the Firemen’s are the Girard Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia, the Mechanics Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, the National-Ben 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh, the Superior Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Pittsburgh, the Con- 
cordia Fire Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee, the Capital Fire Insurance 
Company of Concord, N. H., the Mil- 
waukee Mechanics Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company of New York 
and the Commercial Casualty Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J. The com- 
bined real net premiums of these com- 
panies for 1929, aggregated $49,400,- 
938, this sum being an increase over the 
premiums of the previous year of $16,- 
756,761. The gross assets as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1930, are given as $131,779,- 
040, an increase of $33,282,718. The 
surplus to policy holders of the Fire- 
men’s is $46,316,645 including capital 
$18,777,000, this surplus showing an 
increase of $9,813,518. 

During the past year, the Firemen’s 
group completed the affiliation of the 
Commercial Casualty and the Milwau- 
kee Mechanics by exchange of stock. 
The interest of the Firemen’s in its con- 
stituent companies is represented by 
stock of the New Jersey Investment 
Company, which owns nearly all of the 
stock of each of the affiliated companies. 
For many years it has been the prac- 
tice of the Firemen’s group, when pur- 
chasing the stock of another insurance 
company, to mark off any payment 
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Cleveland Considers Self 
Insurance 


Agitation for the city of Cleve- 
land to take its insurance out of 
the hands of private companies 
has resulted in a statement by 
City Manager Daniel E. Morgan, 
who favors such a move. The 
premiums on policies that the city 
carries on its public buildings 
amounts to between $65,000 to 
$70,000 a year. In the past ten 
years, it is said, the city has paid 
out $355,000 for this protection. 
There has been collected the sum 
of $114,000 from the insurance 
companies for losses and dam- 
ages. Advocates of a city con- 
trolled fund for its own insur- 
ance claim that a Saving could be 
effected of one-third. 











made therefor in excess of the amount 
of capital and surplus of such company, 
and this procedure has been followed in 
connection with the company’s invest- 
ment in stock of the holding corpora- 
tion—the New Jersey Investment Com- 
pany. The holdings of the Firemen’s 
Insurance Company of the stock of the 
New Jersey Investment Company cost 
$47,516,774, but is only carried in the 
Firemen’s statement at a valuation of 
$27,406,861, or $20,109,913 less than 
cost. This plan is an extremely con- 
servative one. 


It is evident, therefore, that in addi- 
tion to the surplus shown by the Fire- 
men’s, there is an undisclosed resource 
of over $20,000,000, which is as actual 
an asset as is represented by the market 
over cost values of securities owned by 
other companies. 


One development of last year was the 
change in the basis of allocation of busi- 
ness between the respective fire insur- 
ance companies in the Firemen’s group. 
The proportions allotted to companies 
other than the Firemen’s have been in- 
creased so that five of them now receive 
10 per cent of the combined business, 
one received 15 per cent and the Fire- 
men’s itself receives 35 per cent, as 
against 60 per cent formerly received. 
It will be borne in mind that the Mil- 


(Concluded on page 21) 





TravelersExamined by 
Connecticut Dept. 





Regular Quadrennial Survey 
Reveals Company in 
Strong Position 





Assets Increase Greatly 





Remarkable Growth of Three 
Companies Over Four-Year 
Period 

The regular quadrennial examina- 
tion by the Connecticut Insurance De- 
partment of the three Travelers com- 
panies—the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, the Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany and the Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company—has just been completed and 
the companies are declared to be in a 
sound financial condition resulting from 
healthy and conservative growth. 

The examination of the three com- 
panies was made concurrently and 
covers the four-year period ending De- 
cember 31, 1928. 

The examination report concludes as 
regards the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany: “This examination reveals that 
the financial position of the Travelers 
Insurance Company is strong, that the 
company is efficiently organized and 
well-managed and that its policyhold- 
ers receive fair and equitable treat- 
ment. Its assets have increased at a 
remarkable rate, are amply secured and 
meet statutory requirements. Its lia- 
bilities as reported in its annual state- 
ment: are adequate.” 


The assets of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company increased $223,887,058 
during the period covered by the ex- 
amination. Dividends on the capital 
stock for the four-year period totaled 
$12,480,000, of which $5,490,000 was 
paid by the life department and $6,990,- 
000 by the casualty department. 


Its special reserves, which are set 
up in order to offset any further de- 
preciation in assets, excess losses due 
to catastrophes and unfavorable un- 
derwriting experience, totaled $31,152,- 
109.04, as of December 31, 1928, divi- 
ded between the life and casualty de- 
partments as $9,857,075.75 and $21,- 
295,033.29 respectively. The total 
amount of capital surplus and special 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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R. M. Bissell to Head 
New Auto Group 


Robert P. Barbour Named 
Vice-President at 
Organization 








Charles Hannah, Secretary 





Guy E. Beardsley, Head of the 
Organization Committee, Is 
Named to Directorate 


R. M. Bissell, president of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company, was, last 
Wednesday, elected president of the 
new National Automobile Underwriters 
Association, organized on that date. 
Robert P. Barbour, United States man- 
ager of the Northern of London, was 
elected vice-president, and Charles C. 
Hannah, eastern manager of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

The following were elected to the 
board of directors: Guy E. Beardsley, 
who has been chairman of the organiza- 
tion committee and who is associated 
with the Atna of Hartford; C. E. Case, 
North British and Mercantile; E. E. 
Cole, National Union; Paul L. Haid, 
America Fore Group; Wilfred Kurth, 
Home Insurance Company, New York; 
R. I. Catlin, Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford. With the three offi- 
cers elected, these men are directors-at- 
large. Other directors are: Frederick 
Hoadley, American of Newark, eastern 
division; George H. Bell, National of 
Hartford, and H. A. Miller, Insurance 
‘Company of North America, Middle 
West; A. T. Bailey, North British & 
Mercantile, and William Deans, Han- 
over, Pacific Coast section; E. N. Ran- 
som, Commercial Union, and R. L. Cliet, 
Royal, southern branch. These branch 
offices are located at New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco and Atlanta. 

J. Ross Moore will be manager of the 
new association, which will maintain 
headquarters at 1 Liberty Street, New 
York City. A. J. Donahue has been 
appointed actuary. 

F. M. Herring will be eastern branch 
secretary; Claude Patterson, southern 
branch manager; E. L. Rickards, west- 
ern branch manager, and A. H. Hod- 
gins, Pacific Coast branch manager. 
The manager, actuary and branch man- 
agers were all connected in similar po- 
sitions with the Conference. 

The eastern branch of the association 
has elected the following eastern ad- 
visory committee: Frederick Hoadley, 
American of Newark, chairman; C. M. 
Campbell, Insurance Company of North 
America, vice-chairman; E. S. Burtis, 


Fire Insurance 





R. M. Bissell 


United States Fire; Stewart H. Davey, 
Yorkshire; J. V. Fothergill, London & 
Lancashire; A. R. Goodale, Travelers 
Fire; William A. Herbert, Springfield 
Fire & Marine; E. S. Inglis, Corroon & 
Reynolds; Gilbert L. Kerr, Fire Asso- 
ciation; T. A. Kruse, Appleton & Cox, 
Inc.; A. J. Makins, Commercial Union; 
H. F. Ogden, Fidelity & Guaranty Fire; 
C. R. Pitcher, Royal; C. B. Roulet, Na- 
tional Fire of Hartford, and A. H. 
Whitholm, Globe & Rutgers. 








Excellent Showing Made by 
Sussex Fire Group 


The annual statements of the fire 
companies comprising the Sussex group 
—the Sussex Fire Insurance Company, 
Essex Fire Insurance Company and 
Ajax Fire Insurance Company, all of 
Newark—show the past year to have 
been prosperous for them. The Sus- 
sex Fire at the close of 1929 had a 
surplus to policyholders of $1,964,260, 
as compared to $1,872,550 at the close 
of the previous year. Reserves for in- 
surance in force were increased from 
$150,124 to $610,350. Bonds, stocks 
and other investments were $2,414,307. 
The Essex Fire had a surplus to policy- 
holders of $626,994, as compared to 
$608,107 for the previous year. Its re- 
serve for insurance in force is $89,163. 
Bonds, stocks and other investments to- 
tal $678,054. The Ajax Fire shows a 
surplus to policyholders of $513,146. Its 
reserve for insurance in force is $102,- 
291, and its bonds, stocks and other 
investments, $578,896. The officers of 
the three companies are the same: 
Frank J. Bock, president; Arthur H. F. 
Schumm, vice-president and general 
manager; Herman A. Fenning and 


Henry S. Puder, vice-presidents; Harry 
P. Lowy, treasurer; George H. Weade- 
man, secretary, and Richard E. Kohn, 
counsel. 








Texas Court Upholds 
Commissioner 
Had Right to Promulgate 
Ruling Fixing Agents’ 
Commissions 








Company Enters Appeal 





If Court of Appeal Sustains Deci- 
sion Case Will Be Taken to 
the Supreme Court 


DALLAS, TEX., March 4.—The State 
Board of Insurance Commissioners had 
the authority under the law of Texas 
to promulgate its ruling of last May 
fixing agents’ commissions for fire insur- 
ance in Texas at not more than 20 per 
cent of premiums on business written, 
the jury in the case of the Commercial 
Standard Fire Insurance Company of 
Dallas, vs. the Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners, found, on instructions of 
Judge Moore of the Ninety-eighth dis- 
trict court at Austin. 

The Commercial Standard imme- 
diately gave notice of appeal and the 
judge extended the injunction against 
the board of insurance commissioners 
interfering with the commissions paid 
by the Commercial Standard pending a 
final decision in the courts. 

The State Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners fixed the “flat commission” 
rate in Texas during the latter days of 
April last year and announced the max- 
imum commissions for fire insurance 
agents after May 1, 1929, must not 
exceed 20 per cent. The Commercial 
Standard Fire of Dallas immediately 
obtained an injunction preventing the 
State board from interfering with its 
agency contracts and then filed suit to 
test the validity of the ruling. It was 
joined by three other Dallas companies. 
Under the ruling of the court when the 
jury reached its verdict a few days ago, 
these companies will continue paying 
their agents what commissions they like 
until the cases are passed upon in the 
Supreme Court. The Commercial Stand- 
ard contended the State Board of In- 
surance Commissioners had exceeded its 
authority in promulgating the “flat 
commission” ruling, and that the ruling 
was detrimental to the Texas and favor- 
able to the big out-of-State companies. 
The State board contended commissions 
paid to agents entered into acquisition 
costs, and hence affected fire insurance 
rates. 

The case has attracted nation-wide 
attention. The commission muddle in 
Texas, it was claimed by the State In- 
surance Department, threatened a rate 
war and a disruption of business. It 
was for that reason the “flat commis- 
sion” ruling was made. 
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Pennsylvania Agents Form 
New Association 





Fire and Casualty Men Organize 
Monongahela Valley Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents 


Last week the local fire and casualty 
insurance agents of the Monongahela 
Valley met in Monessen, Pa., for the 
purpose of forming an association, 
which will be known as the Mononga- 
hela Valley Association of Insurance 
Agents. This new board is a coex- 
tensive branch of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation and the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. 


Officers elected were as follows: Eli 
H. Wolf, president; Richard Hawthorn, 
vice-president; Miss Alice McKean, sec- 
retary-treasurer; executive committee, 
Samuel Downer, John E. Edwards, 
Russell Thompson, Belle Vernon, O. M. 
Frye, Louis Miller and Robert Parkins. 


Firemen’s of Newark 
(Concluded from page 19) 
waukee Mechanics joined the group last 
year, thus adding a large sum to the 
premium income, and it receives 15 per 
cent of the total. This reallocation, 


while increasing the premium incomes . 


of subsidiary companies, cause some re- 
duction in the premium income of the 
Firemen’s itself, although the decrease 
in net premiums for the entire group 
last year was negligible, having only 
amounted to $185,230. 


The purchase of two important insur- 
ance companies has been helpful in 
diversifying the business of the group 
of companies controlled by the Fire- 
men’s, and was followed by considerable 
increases of business of those companies 
through the fire agency force which 
thus became available for casualty 
lines. 


President Bassett makes the interest- 
ing statement that the Firemen’s owns 
more than an average of 99 per cent 
of the stock of the other companies over 
which it has stock control. He also 
summarizes the experience of the year 
1929 as follows: The premium income 
was highly satisfactory; the class of 
business was improved; the loss ratio 
was good, and the combined expense 
ratio was slightly higher than in 1928, 
but materially less than the ratios of 
other very important companies. As to 
the future, President Bassett regards 
the prospects as being excellent. 


It is manifest from the foregoing 
facts that the Firemen’s group has well 
maintained its volume of business, not- 
withstanding certain adverse conditions 
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in the fire insurance world. Under the 
experienced and expert guidance of 
President Neal Bassett, the respective 
companies constituting this important 
group have held their own as regards 
volume of business, and, despite the 
recent declines in market values of se- 
curities, the Firemen’s shows a valua- 
tion above cost for all its bonds and 
stocks owned except the New Jersey 
Investment Company (which holds the 
stocks of the companies affiliated with 
the Firemen’s), as to which, as above 
stated there is a mark off of over $20,- 
000,000 occasioned by carrying the 
stocks at capital and surplus instead of 
cost (market) value. The Firemen’s 
group with assets of nearly $132,000,- 
000 and with net premium income of 
nearly $50,000,000, is a very important 
factor in American fire and casualty 
insurance, and its officers are con- 
fidently anticipating that 1930 will 
prove to be a very satisfactory year for 








BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


The Harwinton Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, of Connec- 
ticut, is perhaps the smallest 
company in the business, judging 
from its annual statement, which 
shows, as of Dec. 31, 1929, a bal- 
ance in the treasury of $45.75. 
Total income for the year was 
$105, of which premiums consti- 
tuted $60. The company had no 
losses and the expenses were as 
follows: $20 to agents, $25.90 for 
salaries, $10 for taxes and $4 for 
telephone charges. 











their companies and their stockholders. 
The dividends on Firemen’s stock last 
year were maintained at the rate of 
22 per cent, and the income accruing 
upon the company’s investments was, 
as usual, well over the requirements for 
dividends. 











Incorporated 1859 


Fire Explosion 
Sprinkler Leakage 

Use and Occupancy 
Inland Marine 
Automobile 


Parcel Post 
Windstorm 


NATIONAL LIBERTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
of AMERICA 


Home Office—1071 Sixth Avenue, New York City 


ONE OF THE OLDEST AND ONE OF THE BEST 
: —writes— 


Tourist Baggage 


Losses paid since organization—$83,000,000.00 








Capital $10,000,000.00 


Rent and Rental Values 
Riot and Civil Commotion 
Registered Mail 

Tornado 

Aircraft Property Damage 
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Capital - - 


Fire Explosion 
Sprinkler Leakage 

Use and Occupancy 
Inland Marine 
Automobile 


Parcel Post 
Windstorm 


Tourist Baggage 


THE BALTIMORE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 
of NEW YORK 


$1,000,000.00 


Home Office: 1071 Sixth Avenue, New York City 


GOODWILL BUILT THROUGH GOOD SERVICE 
—writes— 


Rent and Rental Values 
Riot and Civil Commotion 
Registered Mail 

Tornado 

Aircraft Property Damage 

















Incorporated 1908 


Fire Explosion 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Use and Occupancy 
Inland Marine 
Automobile 


Parcel Post 
Windstorm 








Home Office—1071 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
A SPLENDID AGENCY COMPANY 


—writes— 


Tourist Baggage 


Losses paid since organization—$12,000,000.00 


PEOPLES NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 


Capital $1,000,000.00 


Rent and Rental Values 

Riot and Civil Commotion 
Registered Mail 

Tornado 

Aircraft Property Damage 














Life Insurance 
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Corroon & Reynolds 


Incorporated 


Insurance Underwriters— Manager 


92 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 


A progressive group of insur- 
ance companies, headed by men 
who are familiar through expe- 
rience and, therefore, sympa- 
thetic with the problems of the 
producer. 


This experience, our faith in 
the American Agency System, 
and, above all, the response of 
agents have enabled us to build 
our agency organization to its 
present point. 


We have some territory open 
still for other agents who ap- 
preciate an agency-minded 
home office organization. 


Complete facilities for writing all classes of insurance, excepting life. 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


N interesting case of stubborn re- 
Ff gtrecane to compliance with the 
rule of the Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation relating to the “clearing” of 
agencies, has, for several months, en- 
gaged the attention of special agents 
whose territory is embraced within Ber- 
gen County. 

Although the time limit for “separa- 
tion” had been fixed tentatively as of 
Oct. 1, 1929, even since that date this 
particular agency which represents sev- 
eral companies, only one of which is of 
the “non affiliated” class, has main- 
tained an obstinate attitude and taken 
no action to “clear” his office notwith- 
standing the repeated efforts and re- 
quests of his E. U. A. companies. 

A peculiar feature is that there are 
three very determined elements involved 
in this affair—the E. U. A. companies 
which are very powerful and also loyal 
to the association, the outside company 
and the agent. 

As a way out of the snarl and in 
order to hold on to the “non-union” 
company, the pugnacious agent has had 
the representation of that particular 
office transferred to an outside realty 
corporation of which he is the execu- 
tive officer. At the same time he aims 
to retain his E. U. A. companies as 
formerly, through an_ incorporated 
agency of which he is also an official. 
From last reports, apparently this ar- 
rangement will not pass muster. One 
special agent remarked: “Very soon 
somebody will be obliged to fish, cut 


bait or go ashore.” 
* * * 


Realty matters, as to northern New 


Jersey, have, within the past few weeks, 
taken on a more active phase. Also, 
the mortgage market has commenced to 
broaden. As the great Hudson River 
Bridge steadily approaches completion, 
the upper counties of the State are 
again resuming an activity which was 
temporarily interrupted by the late 
financial crash. 


The present movement is not of the 
frenzied type, embodying fictitious and 
inflated values, but rather of a medium 
character and at figures which are rea- 
sonable both for the seller and buyer. 
This encourages building construction 
and then provides added opportunities 
for insurance agents in their solicita- 
tion for new business. 


* * * 


Plans are under way by a number of 
residents of the Fairlawn-Radburn new- 
ly developed section to push through 
action on the proposed fire department 
appointments. It is considered by many 
that the formation of a new borough- 
controlled fire department is more ur- 
gent than the establishment of a paid 
police force. Apparently this important 
problem can only be solved by a refer- 
endum and that is probably what will 
happen very shortly. 

* * * 


Latest advices regarding the suit 
brought some months ago by O’Gorman 
& Young, Inc., of Jersey City and New- 
ark, in the matter of that firm’s com- 
mission contract with their companies, 
indicate that no decision has been 
reached and that the case is still be- 
fore the Supreme Court. 








Full Cover Policy for Camden 
Fire and American Surety 


Further expansion plans of the 
American Surety Company and the 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
were made public recently with the an- 
nouncement that a complete automobile 
coverage policy will be written by them. 
The combination policy will be offered 
through the 15,000 agents of the Amer- 
ican Surety and more than 3000 agents 
of the Camden Fire, located in all parts 
of the country. 

The Camden Fire has been admitted 
to Canada and will write a joint auto 
policy there with the New York Indem- 
nity Company. 


Frederick V. Bruns, president of the 
Excelsior Insurance Company of Syra- 
cuse, sent notice to stockholders of a 
semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent 
and an extra dividend of 2 per cent 
which was declared by the directors of 
the company on Feb. 10. Both dividends 
are payable on April 1, to stockholders 
of record on March 10. 
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An agency bearing the name of C. A. 
Sporl has been incorporated in New 
Orleans, La. The officers are: C. A. 
Sporl, president; C. A. Sporl, Jr., and 
John W. Thompson, vice-presidents. 
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Travelers’ Examination 
(Concluded from page 19) 


reserves was determined by the exami- 
nation to be $74,205,532.89. This is an 
increase of $33,807,278.86 over the cor- 
responding figure at the date of the 
last examination report. During the 
same period the capital was increased 
by $7,500,000. 

The company’s home office real estate 
increased in book and market value 
$5,544,980.23 during the four years. 

The growth of the Travelers Indem- 
nity Company during the four-year 
period is summarized as follows: 

On Dec. 31, 1924, the company had 
admitted assets of $12,065,541, a capital 
of $1,500,000, and a surplus of $2,227,- 
149 as determined by the departmental 
examination as of Dec. 31, 1928. On 
Dec. 31, 1928, the admitted assets stood 
at $20,682,586, the capital had been in- 
creased to $3,000,000 and the surplus 
stood at $5,390,334. In addition to the 
above, the company carried a special 
reserve of $1,711,005. 

The above results of the company’s 
operations over the four-year period 
are considered all the more remarkable 
in view of the fact that in 1926, by 
a special dividend of $75 per share, 
the stockholders were reimbursed for 
the entire $1,125,000 of surplus paid in 
since organization. 


The underwriting and investment ex- 
hibit of the Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company covered the period from Oct. 
25, 1924, the date at which the com- 
pany began business, to Dec. 31, 1928, 
reveals that the loss from underwriting 
was $4,672,390.85, and gain from in- 
vestments $1,299,400.86. During the 
same period, $6,500,000 was paid into 
surplus and $710,690.34 appropriated 
for special reserves. Its surplus as of 
Dec. 31, 1928, as determined by the 
examination, was $2,416,319.67. 
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Sound Susurance 
for over a Century Cen tury. 












AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 








Founded 1617 
Capital $5,500,000. 

















The Reliance Ins. Co.| Vie tory Susurance Co, 
Constitution Indemnity Co, 
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Fire Insurance 











We Offer You 


Facilities for Writing 





Fire Insurance Motor Cargo 
Windstorm Parcel Post 

Use & Occupancy Tourist Baggage 
Rent Auto Fire 


Rental Value Theft, Collision, 





Leasehold Property Damage 
Sprinkler Leakage Dealers’ Lines 





OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1848 


Le Roy Ohio 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty running mate. 
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Indiana Association Put Through 
Agency Qualification Bill 


Hoosier Agents Kept in Close Touch with National 
Association Affairs Through President's 
System 


During his administration as presi- 
dent of the Indiana Association of In- 
surance Agents, A. L. Jenkins, whose 
picture is published on the cover of 
this issue of THE SPECTATOR, has car- 
ried on a concerted campaign to in- 
crease the membership of the organiza- 
tion and to bring those members on the 
enrollment in intimate touch with the 
work of both the State and National as- 
sociations. To this end Mr. Jenkins 
has solicited by letter, and often by per- 
sonal calls, 1600 leading agents of the 
State of Indiana, urging them to join 
the State body or, if already members, 
to increase their interest and activity 
in the association’s work. He has also 
appointed key men in every locality to 
reach the agents who have escaped his 
personal attention. 

In the pursuance of his duties as 
president, Mr. Jenkins found a surpris- 
ing lack of knowledge on the part of 
agents of the work their accredited 
trade association was doing. To over- 
come this, he and his official cabinet 
have made good use of the informative 
pamphlets and literature of various 
kinds which have been issued by both the 
State and National bodies. A particu- 
lar phase of Mr. Jenkins’ work might 
well be recommended to State associa- 
tion presidents throughout the country 
and that is his attempt to spread among 
agents who are unable to attend con- 
ventions as complete a report as possi- 
ble of what went on during those ses- 
sions. 

The Indiana Association of Insurance 
Agents has adhered closely to, and sup- 
ported militantly, all the principles of 
the American Agency System which 
State and National Agents’ associations 
were devised to protect. To choose but 
one outstanding feature of its work, as 
space demands, it would seem logical to 
mention the enactment of an agency 
qualification law in Indiana. The asso- 
ciation devised and fought for this bill 
in the State Legislature and, undaunted 
by defeat in three separate sessions, 
brought it up for a fourth time in 1929 
and succeeded in getting it placed on 
the statutes. The record of inimical in- 
surance bills defeated in the Indiana 
legislature indicates that the associa- 
tion’s committee was equally effective 
when the situation called for destruc- 
tive tactics. 

Of very recent origin is President 
Jenkins’ stand on contingent commis- 
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sions, which has always been burden- 
some in the Middle West. Mr. Jenkins’ 
suggestion that the companies increase 
the coverage offered by such policies 
and thus maintain the premium income, 
was very warmly received at a recent 
conference between company and 
agency representatives at Chicago, 
called to discuss this and other prob- 
lems. 

The above skeleton outline of some 
of the work of the Indiana Association 
of Insurance Agents is sufficient to in- 
dicate its progressivism and merit its 
support and help by all the worth-while 
fire and casualty agents in the State. 

Its officers, in addition to President 
Jenkins, are Alexis Coquillard, vice- 
president, and J. A. Searles, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Its committees are composed of the 
following: 


Board of Directors: F. A. Tedford, 
chairman; Chris Zoercher, George W. 
Fishering, Herbert L. Barr, J. W. Kirk- 
patrick, James M. Larmore, Fred H. 
Jannasch. Legislative Committee: A. 
D. Merrill, chairman; Joseph W. Stick- 
ney, David H. McGill, Earle P. Gooden, 
Harry P. Frazier. Local Board Mem- 
bers on Advisory Council: C. H. Car- 
ver, R. K. Vickery, Gerald A. Zent, 
C. E. Graves, Eugene F. Zahm, Barrett 
M. Woodsmall, J. F. Overbeck, Oscar 
Johnson, Milo W. Stark, H. H. Wolf, 
Walter B. Smyth, Jesse A. Bailey, W. 
H. Bruner, Richard Gillum, T. O. Dil- 
lon, James May. Grievance Committee: 
D. J. O’Keeffe, chairman; Charles A. 
Barnhill, J. Gilbert Martin, E. O. Ebb- 
inghouse, J. C. Hutchinson. Fire Pre- 
vention Committee: D. H. Swadener, 
chairman; Charles R. Love, A. G. Trus- 
ler, Ralph G. Hastings, Arnold G. Allen. 
Membership Committee: Ross E. Cof- 
fin, chairman; Leon Hammer, P. E. Al- 
len, Paul Knight, Glen B. Woodward. 


Career of R. J. Rice, Jr. 


As noted in THE SPECTATOR of last 
week, Richard J. Rice, Jr., was elected 
senior vice-president of the Importers 
and Exporters Insurance Company of 
New York, suceeding M. L. Heide who 
had resigned as vice-president to join 
a New York stock exchange firm. Mr. 
Rice was born in Hartford and began 
his business career with the Av°tna Life 
companies in 1905 and for the past 
twenty-five years he has been suc- 
cessively automobile manager for the 
Automobile Insurance Company of 
Hartford, one of the tna companies, 
and in New York City for the Globe & 
Rutgers, Continental Group, Royal In- 
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Union and Phenix Espanol 
Insurance Company 


The annual statement of the United 
States branch of the Union & Phenix 
Espanol Insurance Company, Madrid, 
which is under the management of Fes- 
ter, Fothergill and Hartung, attests to 
the sound and able conduct of this 
company’s affairs during 1929. The 
company wrote net premiums of $1,146,- 
445 against which it incurred losses 
during the year of $621,896. Total 
admitted assets of the company 
amounted to $2,388,609, consisting 
chiefly of high-grade bonds, whose book 
value is listed at $2,124,247. The sta- 
bility of the company’s investments 
during the past year was a particular 
source of satisfaction to the manage- 
ment. Other assets include deposits in 
trust companies and banks of $40,372 
and accrued interest amounting to 
$32,744. 

The unearned premium reserve 
amounted to $1,191,546 and reserves 
for taxes and fees to $55,495. After 
setting aside other expense reserves 
and a reserve of $100,000 for fluctuation 
in security values, the company shows 
a surplus over all liabilities of $600,- 
361 and, with its deposit capital, a sur- 
plus to policyholders of $800,361. The 
company writes reinsurance on fire, au- 
tomobile, earthquake, inland marine, 
tornado, hail, sprinkler leakage and ex- 
plosion and has been transacting busi- 
ness in the United States for twenty 
years. 


Universal Insurance Company 


The annual statement of the Uni- 
versal Insurance Company, Newark, 
shows that the total assets as of Dec. 
31, 1929, were $5,139,235. A year ago 
they were $4,574,518. A detailed 
statement of the assets at the close of 
the past year include: Government, 
State, municipal and other bonds and 
stocks, $4,028,528; cash in banks, $333,- 
407; agents’ balances not over 90 days, 
$738,343. The capital is $1,250,000, 
and surplus, $1,080,612, making the 
policyholders’ surplus $2,330,612. The 
reserves for losses in process of adjust- 
ment, and unknown losses, was $815,- 
394, and the reserve for unearned pre- 
miums, $1,783,707. The company was 
organized in 1921. It writes aircraft, 
automobile, war risk, earthquake, explo- 
sion, farm, fire, flood, inland marine, 
lightning, ocean marine, parcels post, 
perpetual, profits, registered mail, rent, 
riot and civil commotion, sprinkler leak- 
age, tornado and windstorm, tourists’ 
baggage, use and occupancy. 








surance, and, for the past five years, 
secretary and manager of the auto- 
mobile department of the Importers and 
Exporters Insurance Company. As 
senior vice-president he will not only 
supervise the automobile department 
but will work with President Albert 
Valensi in executive matters. 


Fire Insurance 





e Shows 


the Widespread Need 


for Explosion Insurance... 








O matter where you are located, a field man of 
this company can help you broadcast the need 
for explosion insurance right in your own territory. 


In line with their desire to render the extra touch of 
service to you, these men have collected vital statistics 
and interesting facts about explosion insurance. They 
can show you photographs and reproductions of news- 
paper clippings featuring explosions of every type, in 
every part of the country. They can tell how other 
agents were enabled to sell explosion policies where the 
need was not even dreamed of. They can prove that 
the smallest dwelling as well as the largest plant is a 
prospect. What’s more—with their highly specialized 
knowledge of this coverage they can probab-y go over 
your prospect list with you and actually help to close 
a profitable volume of explosion business. In addition 
to this personal aid, they can supply you with an 
interesting window display featuring explosion insurance 
in a dramatic way, as well as letters, folders and other 
valuable helps. 


The assistance our field men can render in this class 
of coverage gives only one example of the expert know- 
ledge at your disposal. Why not take advantage of it? 


me Jiverroor, 
~ wl ONDON 
GLOBE 


Insurance Co up 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square, Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Calif, 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 
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Great American 
Insurance Company 
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STATEMENT JANUARY 1}, 1929 


$15,000.000.00 
24,465,534.40 


27.7 29.318.71 
67,194,853. 1 1 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$42,729,3 18.71 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$204,088,888.03 


HOME OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 
G. R. STREET, Vice-President 
PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
233 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Wn.H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 11 So. William Street 
SAN FRANGISCO—George L. West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Wnm. H. McGee & Go., Gen’! Agts.,Insuraace Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





























We have something to offer in the 
way of a general agency that is very at- 
tractive to find with an old, conservative 
life company. It will pay anyone inter- 
ested to investigate. All communications 


confidential. 


BOX 54 
Care of THE SPECTATOR 
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Aircraft Damage Placed 


Aircraft damage insurance has been 
placed on the properties of the Leland 
Stanford University at Palo Alto, Cal., 
by the Fireman’s Fund. The amount 
of the policy has not been divulged at 
the reported request of the University 
trustees. The Fireman’s Fund placed 
$1,000,000 aircraft damage insurance 
on the University of California last 
year. 





Associated Insurance Agency 


Actual writing of all inland marine 
lines has been started by the American 
Associated Agency of San Francisco, 
general agency unit of the Associated 
Insurance Companies group, according 
to W. L. Wallace, vice-president and 
general manager. The American As- 
sociated Agency is general agent for 
the American Equitable, the Republic 
and the Lafayette on the Pacific Coast. 





Earthquake Rates 


Earthquake rates in California are 
expected to be revised for certain clas- 
sifications in the very near future, ac- 
cording to reports emanating from the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific. The Earthquake Committee of 
the Board has been studying various 
constructions and experiences for the 
past several years, and while the vol- 
ume of business is considerably lower 
than it was three years ago, interest 
in earthquake underwriting has not 
lessened. 





Frank White Honored 


A banquet, at which Frank G. White, 
retiring assistant secretary of the 
Fireman’s Fund, was presented with a 
handsome oil painting of the Teton 
Mountain country of Arizona, featured 
the close of the annual conference of 
the company’s departmental heads and 
branch office executives. President J. 
B. Levison made the presentation to 
Mr. White, acting on behalf of the head 
office staff employees. 





Protest “50-50” Policy 


San Francisco insurance brokers 
plan to make a protest to companies 
writing the “50-50” collision policy 
against the practice of paying com- 
missions only on the first installment 
premium payment. The brokers con- 
tend that where the second installment 
or half of the premium becomes due 
and payable they are entitled to the 
commission on the full premium. E. A. 
Richards was appointed chairman of 
a committee to take the matter up with 
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News of San Francisco and the Coast 


the companies writing “50-50” collision 
business. 


Pacific Employers Branch Office 


The Pacific Employers has termi- 
nated the contract with the Mullen- 
Acton Company, general agents of San 
Francisco, and will hereafter handle 
the automobile business direct through 
their branch office in that city. Prior 
to Feb. 15, the general agency wrote 
the automobile business of the com- 
pany while the San Francisco branch 
handled compensation and other lines. 





Motor Guest Law 


“Where one voluntarily participates 
in midnight festivities leading to the 
drunken condition of an automobile 
driver, the law does not permit such 
a one to shut his eyes to the hazards 
of riding with the intoxicated driver, 
and, in the event of injury following 
his careless and negligent driving, hold 
a third party responsible in damages. 
We think such facts establish contribu- 
tory negligence barring the right of 
recovery.” 

Such is the statement made by Justice 
J. A. Plummer of the Third California 
District Court of Appeal of Mrs. Flor- 
ence Jones who sued William Cottrell 
and the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. of 
Sacramento for $50,000, for injuries 
sustained when Cottrell struck a wire 
pole of the electric company when driv- 
ing while under the influence of liquor. 
The decision is interesting as being an- 
other evidence of the interpretations of 
the new California “motor guest law,” 
which provides that a driver is not 
liable for injuries sustained by a guest 
unless willful carelessness is proved. 








Insurance Men Compete 
for Governorship 


Frederick E. Small, proprietor 
of a large insurance agency in 
Rochester, N. H., has announced 
himself as a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for gover- 
nor of the Granite State. The 
leading candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination is Arthur P. 
Morrill, a well known insurance 
man of Concord. The final fight 
seems likely to be between these 
two. Mr. Morrill has been speak- 
er of the House of Representa- 
tives and president of the Senate, 
also a member of the governor’s 
council. Mr. Small has been the 
minority leader in the House of 
Representatives for several ses- 
sions. 











Local Agents Voice Approval 
of Exchange Plan 


At a meeting last week the recently 
organized Fire Insurance Agents As- 
sociation of the City of New York made 
known their approval of the proposed 
change in the agreement of the New 
York Insurance Exchange in the form 
of a resolution, which reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Fire Insurance 


Agents Association of the City of New 
York is in favor of and will support 
the proposed amendment (as presented 
by the executive committee of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange) to the 
agreement on which the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange is based to the 
effect that changes may be made in 
the agreement by an 80 per cent vote 
of the members of the exchange pres- 
ent at a meeting and voting instead of 
by a unanimous vote as now required.” 
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THE YORKSHIRE GROUP 


The Yorkshire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
London & Provincial 
Marine & General Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


and 
The Yorkshire Indemnity Co. of N.Y. 














“Oil Burner Property Damage 
Insurance—again 
group presents a policy which is 
new—an added point of contact for 
our agents. Are you interested?” 


HOW TO WRITE RIGHT? 





—_——————e 


the Yorkshire 


Wi Writ 


Field Correspondent 





HOME OFFICE | 
12 Gold Street 
New York, N. Y. 





WRITE TO WRIGHTEM! 
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66TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January 1, 1930 


The Eureka Security Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
22 Garfield Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


~e ae a wiasseds eal ain aa! ‘ - $ cir i ae err $ 500,000.00 
nite ates Government Bonds ,400. : 
Saitoh teak: Lenn: Gnade, Shees, Reinsurance Reserve ........... 1,376,042.64 
















































AB oa +s Reserve for Losses, Tax and All 
Piso yyy er a “a gene 722,590.00 Other Liabilities ............ 384,253.21 
Other Securities ............. 1,442,379.00 Net Surplus ................05. 1,252,456.06 
Premiums in Course of Collection 352,070.98 
Cash in Bank and Office........ 34,701.91 $3,512,751.91 
Interest Due and Accrued....... 17,101.39 , 
Surplus to Policyholders....... . .$1,752,456.06 
poise (RE: ls Se $3,512,751.91 Losses Paid Since Organization... 7,337,556.62 
Total Income, 1929............. $1,805,927.63 Gain in Reserve, 1929........... 34,574.95 
f Total Disbursements, 1929 (incl. Gain in Assets, 1929............ 193,002.43 
Mieetreweinnseae¥ ous 1,209,762.53 Gain in Surplus, 1929............ 41,806.27 













OFFICERS 






T. J. Davis, Chairman of the Board W. V. Keeley, Vice President 
F. A. Rothier, Chairman of the Executive Adam Benus, Secretary & Treasurer 
Committee George V. Fetick, Assistant Treasurer 






B. G. Dawes, Jr., President Clifford J. Hock, Assistant Secretary 

































EXCESS UNDERWRITERS, 
INC. 


75 FULTON STREET 
Successors to HENRY W. IVES & CO. 














CASH CAPITAL 
$3,000,000.00 










CASUALTY EXCESS & REINSURANCE 










NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Manchester, N. H. 
ASSETS $18,423,52654 


TOTAL LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL 
$6.919.223.80 


POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS 
$ 11,504,302.74 






SECURITY MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 
of Chicago, Illinois 










and 


ASSOCIATED REINSURERS 


















| ASSETS OVER $30,000,000 






ONE OF THE STRONGEST CASUALTY 
EXCESS REINSURANCE GROUPS 



















BROKERS ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Inquiries Invited 








Telephone JOSEPH P. GIBSON, Jr. 
BEEkman 6727 Resident Manager 
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Building Up a Loeal Agency 


By JARVIS WOOLVERTON MASON 


JREANNING direct mail advertising is 
diseussed in this article, the third of a 
series by Mr. Mason on promoting local 


agency sales. 


Take these tips on mailing 


lists, circulars, letters and novelties from 
a professional advertising man who 
knows the local ageney game first-hand. 


ago that everyone is a prospect 

for insurance. Like all gen- 
eralities that’s not quite true. (Isn’t 
that an exquisite generality?) If 
everyone and their property were in- 
surable risks and if everyone had the 
money to buy all the insurance they 
wanted such would be the case. For 
the sake of that great sport, salesman- 
ship, let’s hope such a day never ar- 
rives. To be sure you can make up a 
pretty good prospect list by walking 
up and down the main streets of your 
town and noting the names engraven 
thereabouts. But to make it really 
practical you’d first have to adopt the 
doubting mien of an underwriter to 
cast many names therefrom and then 
put on your Hawkshaw’s cap to inquire 
into the finances of those remaining. 


sce that remarked long years 


There’s a far simpler and more prac- 
tical way of getting together a list than 
that. If your’s is a very small town 
the basis of your list will be the tele- 
phone directory. Otherwise write to 
several of the large list companies such 
as Buckley, Dement in Chicago or 
Boyd’s City Despatch in New York and 
ask them to tell you the number of 
names in your territory on each of the 
following lists: individuals having in- 
comes of over $5,000 a year; individuals 
owning property in excess of $50,000. 
Financial lists cannot ordinarily be 
bought which include classifications 
lower than these. If I’m wrong, sue 
me. 


Financial These lists are subject 
Lists to several limitations. If 

your territory is small or 
thinly populated you may find that 
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there are very few names on the lists 
that these companies can supply you. 
However, those few names are your best 
prospects, so buy them. Incidentally, 
don’t innocently order a list from some 
company. Obviously these companies 
would be very busy and have very little 
cash coming in unless they insisted that 
they be paid in advance. I suggest that 
you write to the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association, 65 Cadillac Square, 
Detroit, Mich., for their advice as to 
what companies would be most likely 
to have lists of this type available for 
your territory. The lists you buy won’t 
be complete by any means. Make up 
your mind to that ahead of time. But 
they’re a mighty good start toward a 
valuable list. 


Other Bought 
Lists 


No sooner will you 
disclose yourself to 
several list com- 
panies than they will commence to prac- 
tise what they preach and snow you 
under with sales letters, lists of lists 
and what not, announcing innumerable 
crowds of names “just suited to your 
purpose.” Perhaps it’s quite unneces- 
sary to warn insurance agents to spend 
money warily but I’ll take that chance 
this once and suggest that many of the 
lists they will offer would be a waste 
of your good money, not because they’re 
not useful for some purpose but be- 
cause they’re no good to an insurance 
agent. One rosy proposition upon which 
they’ll hold forth at length will be auto- 
mobile owner lists. On the face of it 
these would seem to be a lot of grand 
prospects for auto lines. Much as I 
dislike to disillusion anybody, such is 
not the case. Regard carefully the in- 


dustry of selling used cars and decide 
whether you’d like to do business with 
any large number of the buyers. 
Neither would I. Your financial lists 
will supply the names of the better class 
of auto owners. 


Special agents and 
vice - presidents to 
the contrary not- 
withstanding I wouldn’t spend much 
time “underwriting the list.” The aver- 
age man with an income of more than 
five thousand dollars or with property 
worth more than fifty thousand is a 
good moral risk. This may seem inex- 
plicable in view of the many who at- 
tained such positions in a questionable 
manner but after much cogitation I’ve 
decided why. When men have attained 
moderate success, no matter by what 
means, they begin to worry about pub- 
lic opinion and to wish that they had 
made their money honestly. So they 
conform—and kid themselves into 
thinking that they were always honest, 
upstanding citizens. Then, too, they 
worry about what crooks like them- 
selves might do to their bankrolls and 
they decide to reform. 


Underwriting 
Your List 


Check, Check Now comes the 
and Recheck most important part 

of list amassing. 
There’s no list or directory company on 
earth who knows half as much about 
the people in your territory as you do. 
You and all the rest of your staff must 
go over every name on that list and 
rack your brains for anything and 
everything you know about each pros- 
pect which might have some bearing on 
his insurance needs. This includes 
the lowliest clerk and office boy—note 
that I give him credit for brains, too. 
Such things as these should be kept in 
mind and made note of when a name 
is recognized: changed address, occupa- 
tion, business address or residence ad- 
dress, probable financial worth, prob- 
able income, number of children, own 
or rent (a home, not the children!), 
car owner—if so what make. Then 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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BS 


BS 


T is natural for a young man start- 
| ing in this business to believe that 

his friends and relations will im- 
mediately reply to his announcements 
with orders for all of their insurance. 
When this does not happen he gets his 
first real shock and finds that friendship 
and business are entirely different. He 
is surprised to learn of the many rea- 
sons some of his best friends and 
dearest relatives have for placing their 
business elsewhere. If he is quick to 
grasp the one great truth in back of all 
business, that success is not built on 
friendships alone, he may consider the 
experience as a beneficial one. 


Types of Friendship 


As a boy in school he makes friend- 
ships for very primitive reasons. 
Usually it is admiration of physical 
skill that prompts his friendliness, or 
perhaps one boy attracts friends be- 
cause of his possessions and his willing- 
ness to share them. Now and then one 
of those beautiful friendships we read 
about and see in the movies really ma- 
terializes and continues throughout a 
lifetime. But usually boyhood friend- 
ships are soon forgotten. College friend- 
ships are more enduring for they are 
made after more mature consideration, 
although many of them are based on 
hero worship. The college man cher- 
ishes and believes in his friendships 
while he is in college and it is a jolt 
to him to realize that while his pal 
might give him his shirt he may not 
give him his insurance business. 


Fire and Casualty 
Educational 


Your Business 


Friendships 


It’s a Fine Thing for the Local 
Agent to Be a Leading Citizen— 
But Establish Your Business First 





By WILLIAM M. GOODWIN 






The older and more experienced a 
man gets the more he realizes that 
business is not built solely on friend- 
ships, but that many dear and lasting 
friendships are built on business. Such 
friendships are made by men who are 
considerate of and useful to each other. 

The modern insurance agent is so 
wrapped up in his business and the op- 
portunities it gives him to serve that 
it becomes a part of him. He is not 
like the merchant and manufacturer 
who can close up his shop at the end 
of the day and go home and forget his 
business affairs. He is a personal ser- 
vice man and while good taste forbids 
him taking advantage of every social 
contact to develop business, his friends 
can never forget that he is like their 
lawyer and doctor, open for consulta- 


aforforfooforforfoofonfooforfoofoofeefooforsoolonloejoofeoeloolorfoolooters: 

HE AUTHOR—William M. Good- 

win—is president of a _ local 
agency bearing his name in Bethle- 
hem, Pa.—an agency that produces a 
large volume of fire and casualty 
premiums for an impressive string 
of companies. He was president of 
the Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1925 and is Pennsylvania 
secretary of the National Fire 
Waste Council. His pamphlets, 
“This Credit Evil,” “Building an In- 
surance Agency,” “The School Board 
Insurance Plan” and “Practical Fire 
Prevention” have been widely dis- 
tributed by the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion as part of their educational work 
—Editor’s Note. 
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tion at all times and they never fail to 
discuss their insurance problems with 
him at their convenience. 


I know of a very successful insurance 
man who has been placed in this posi- 
tion but who has made the mistake of 
bringing up the subject of insurance 
on every occasion and when once started 
he talks for hours on his ability and 
progress and consequently becomes a 
bore. His lack of tact and considera- 
tion for others has lost him many 
friends that he deserves to make, due 
to his real knowledge of the business 
and his energy in conducting it. 


Two Extremes 


On the other hand I had a very fine 
man working for me years ago who 
went home and studied some entirely 
foreign subject and who refused to 
think about his business after his reg- 
ular hours. 

These are two extremes and neither 
will achieve the success to which they 
are entitled until they learn to modify 
their views and arrive at a happy me- 
dium. 

Insurance is of such general interest 
that it is bound to come up for dis- 
cussion at almost every social or busi- 
ness gathering and then the insurance 
man is looked to as an authority on the 
subject. When placed in such a situa- 
tion I have always tried to give the in- 
formation desired and give it clearly 
and fully and then I have dropped the 
subject, not to reopen it unless pressed 
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further. The best thing to do is to make 
a mental note of the question and then 
call on the person asking it at his office. 
In pursuing social contacts it is always 
good taste to keep the other fellow talk- 
ing about something in which he is 
interested and that “something” in 
America is usually his business. Let 
the other fellow tell you his plans and 
troubles and you gain the reputation of 
being a good listener and excellent com- 


pany and you frequently pick up val-— 


uable information. 

An agent may be full of modern sales 
ideas and energy to work them but he 
often overlooks the opportunities he has 
to make a good impression during his 
leisure hours. If he would spend as 
much time in analysing this subject as 
he does on selling schemes he would 
be further ahead. 

Many a man is made or broken by 
the use he makes of his leisure hours 
and the character of his recreations and 
friends. 

The basic principle behind all per- 
manent successes in the insurance busi- 
ness in honesty, dependability and de- 
cency. Insurance is something that 
stands frequently between a man and 
ruin and the thoughtful buyer is not 
going to depend upon any unstable 
character for such important protection. 

An insurance man must be honest, 
dependable and decent all the time, not 
just during business hours, and he 
cannot succeed unless he follows this 
rule. 

Being in the insurance business is 
great discipline and this is borne out by 
the fact that in most of our cities and 
towns we number the insurance men 
among the leading citizens. 

The public has the impression that 
the insurance business is built up on 
friendships and this is true to some ex- 
tent. An insurance man has either one 
of two roads from which to chose. He 
can secure many small and medium size 
accounts through personal contacts 
made by joining fraternal organiza- 
tions, service clubs and through re- 
ligious and political activities. He can 
devote three-fourths of his time to such 
activities which may make him favor- 
ably known in his community. By such 
activities he may also obligate people 
to him and attract many small accounts 
without solicitation. If he is smart 
enough to use the service facilities of- 
fered by his leading companies and em- 
ploys a competent organization, he can 
build up a nice business and lead a 
happy, useful and busy existence. 

There are many, many agencies 
operated in this way, especially in me- 
dium size cities and they are usually de- 
sirable connections for the companies. 
But they are the kind that drive com- 
pany efficiency men frantic, for they are 
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indifferent to all the many business 
building programs which the companies 
are offering nowadays as part of their 
service. The companies do not realize 
that the business of such agencies is 
built almost entirely on friendships and 
connections and that the agents are so 
busy developing and holding these nu- 
merous ties that they have little time 
for systematic business development. 


Insurance Service Comes First 


In recent years we have noticed the 
growth of the modern insurance agency 
modeled somewhat after the big city 
brokerage houses. These men believe 
that their first duty to their community 
is to so develop their own business that 
it will be a creditable one. Their civic 
activities are usually devoted entirely 
to fire prevention work, rate analysis 
service and in soliciting large risks. 
They are not “joiners” but belong to the 
worth while clubs and participate in all 
worthy community activities, but you 
will rarely find them devoting much of 
their business time to these matters. 

Communities are eager to make a 
place for the man who will give his 
time and energy to their service. They 
will honor him and cheer him and then 
forget him. Such activities bring only 
temporary success and many a man has 
neglected his business and family for 
them. It is my opinion that after a 
man has built up a successful business, 
then he should devote a certain portion 
of his ability and time to the com- 
munity, but not until then. Many good 
insurance men have been ruined by fool- 
ing themselves into believing that much 
of their time devoted to community ac- 
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tivities will itself develop business. 

Likewise many men have fooled them- 
selves into believing that golf is essen- 
tial to building up a successful business, 
because they like this pastime and are 
eager to find an excuse in order to in- 
dulge themselves in it. 

I know that much insurance is placed 
because of friendships but I believe that 
most of the large accounts are given 
out on a service basis. I would much 
rather call at an office and ask a man 
for his business because I can improve 
his coverage, eliminate his hazards and 
cut his costs, than ask him to “throw” 
me some of his insurance sometime. I 
would much rather ask a department 
store for consideration on the same 
basis than remind them of how much 
money I spend in their store and plead 
for insurance on a reciprocity basis. 

I think this article will answer a 
great many questions that our com- 
pany officials have been asking them- 
selves of late years, one of which is, 
“Why, when we place the most modern 
engineering, advertising and sales ser- 
vice at the disposal of our agents, do 
they refuse to use it?” 

The answer is that a large number 
of our agents have never really sold in- 
surance, nor are they interested in so 
doing. They are entirely too busy build- 
ing up a reputation as a good fellow 
which will bring business to them un- 
solicited. This article will probably 
never reach the agents who need it 
most, for one of their pet aversions is 
insurance journals, but it may be read 
by the younger man just starting in 
the business and give him something to 
think about. 


PLEASANT RELATIONS 


at BOTH ENDS 
"THE Philadelphia Fire & Marine Agent benefits 


from a happy association with the home office at 
one end, and the resulting effect of his company’s 
good will at the other. This is a psychological advan- 
tage which is soon reflected in the commission ledger. 
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FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Columbian National 
Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Arthur E. Childs, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best 
in Life, Accident, and Health Insurance 


Columbian National Policies 
make selling easier 


Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies 
in the country, having ample capital, surplus and highest 
standard of reserves. Exceptional opportunity is offered 
to salesmen of character and ability. Communicate at 
once with 


Agency Department 


77 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 
























































AGENTS WANTED 
FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


American Equitable Assurance Company 
Knickerbocker Insurance Company 
Brooklyn Fire Insurance Company 

Merchants and Manufacturers Fire Insurance 
Company 
Incorporated 1849 
New York Fire Insurance Company 


of New York 
Incorporated 1832 


Large capacity on acceptable classes 


Write us at 
Home Office 


92 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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insurance protection to Bill Jones, 
owner of the house pictured 
above, which was first propounded in 
this section in THE SPECTATOR for Feb. 
20, is tackled this week by H/T. G. 
Hoffman, AXtna Life agent in Louis- 
ville, Ky. H/T. G. Hoffman is the au- 
thor of “Big-Hearted Al,” a brilliant 
little booklet that has obtained wide dis- 
tribution and has produced a lot of 
business for agents all over the country 
as well as for himself. 

Accordingly, Mr. Hoffman is going 
on the highly probable presumption that 
his connection with the Bill Jones case 
arose out of a reading by the latter of 
“Big-Hearted Al.” The correspondence 
between them follows: 


Mt. STERLING, Ky., 


Tie problem of selling complete 


Feb. 22, 1930. 
Messrs. H/T. G. Hoffman, 
Insurancervice, 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
Gentlemen: 


Until I read a little booklet written 
by you, “BIG-HEARTED AL, ” IT was 
known pretty generally as “an insur- 
ance-proof fool”; carried my own in- 
surance on everything. 

I have now turned a complete flop. 


From the following information I 
would be glad for you to prepare and 
send me an analysis of my insurance 
needs; I will consider it and will, doubt- 
less, be ready shortly to place an order 
with you. 

You represent, so I understand, the 
Aitna, a company writing practically 
all lines of insurance, but, in your rec- 
ommendations, if you could, and with- 
out detriment to me and my needs, ar- 
range a portion of what life insurance 
is suggested in the Continental Amer- 
ican and a part of my accident insur- 
ance in the American Employers (the 
agents of both of these companies being 
particularly good friends of mine), I 
wish you would. 


I am an accountant, thirty years of 
age, residing at 21 Myrtle Avenue; of- 
fice at 642 Main Street. My wife’s age 
is twenty-seven; daughter’s, five, and 
son’s, two. Own our own home (frame) 
worth about $7,500, mortgaged for $4,- 
000—due in five years. Drive a Uni- 
versal sedan, 1930 model, costing $1,250. 
I would say our furniture is worth $5,- 
000. My salary, which has been gradu- 
ally increased for the past five years, 
is now $3,800. I am in line for further 
promotion and, so I feel now, within the 
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em five years should be getting double 
is 
_Shall be glad to have your early ad- 
vices. 
Very truly yours, 
“BILL” JONES. 


MT. STERLING, Ky., 
Feb. 24, 1930. 
Mr. William Jones, 
21 Myrtle Avenue, 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


My dear Mr. Jones: 


Even though “BIG-HEARTED AL” 
did very little for anyone, other than 
himself, during his stay here on earth, 
the fact that he has made you “see the 
light” so clearly, as indicated in your 
letter of the 22nd, should be credited to 
his account, don’t you think? 

It will be a pleasure to work up the 
analysis you ask for. The information 
you give us, while very complete, could 
be supplemented with and furnish us 
with a better idea of just what you 
would have in mind as wishing to ac- 
complish (especially with your life in- 
surance) if you would complete and re- 
turn to us the enclosed IN-SUR-OM-E- 
TER. This is gotten out by the tna, 
and the things it will bring out will 
prove very enlightening, even to you. 

I am sending this to your home ad- 
dress rather than your office, where you 
are, no doubt, busy all during the day, 
and also that your wife may see the 
steps you are making to protect her and 
the children. While, perhaps, she has 
said nothing of this to you, I am satis- 
fied she will feel much relieved to know 
of what you contemplate. 

As soon as this is returned, properly 
completed (and which shall, of course, 
be treated in the strictest confidence), 
we shall immediately begin the prepara- 
tion of the analysis, or prospectus, you 
ask for. 

Very truly yours, 
H/T. G. HorrMan, 
Insurancervice. 


[The details of the Insurometer will 
not be gone into at this time because it 
is a strictly life insurance affair. It 
will be taken up in next week’s feature. 
—Ed. Note. ] 





To Readers: This is your sales 
forum. Do you think you could sell 
Bill Jones some insurance? He is a 
prospect for life, fire and casualty 
coverage. Analyze his needs and 
send in your program and sales ar- 
guments for publication on this page. 
—Editor, THE SPECTATOR. 














OF THE 
INSURANCE NEEDS OF 
MR. WILLIAM JONES 
For the benefit of: Mr. Jones, 


AN ANALYSIS 


Two Little Jones 
it May 


Mrs. Jones, 
Children, and “Whom 
Concern.” 


Notwithstanding that three judges of 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals have 
said of this office: 

“*** they are authority on in- 

surance in that section,” 
the recommendations given herein were 
made after consulting with J. M. Hoff- 
man, of Hoffman’s Insurance Agency 
(the third oldest agency in the United 
States under the same family name), 
concerning the fire, tornado, use & oc- 
cupancy; W. N. Hoffman, superintend- 
ent of the 4stna in Kentucky, of the ac- 
cident, auto and general liability; Judge 
R. H. Winn, Ex-Judge of the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals and Mr. John G. S. 
Winn, president of the Montgomery 
National Bank, of the whole analysis. 

DWELLING: Your home, valued at 
$7,500, includes the lot and, which, com- 
pared with the value of similar lots in 
your neighborhood, would be worth $1,- 
500. Insurance (fire) of $5,000 would, 
therefore, be about the proper amount 
of coverage; against windstorm and 
tornado, $4,000. 

FURNITURE: Notwithstanding you 
have a value here of $5,000, the chances 
are, in event of a fire loss, there-would 
be some salvage, and an insurance 
(fire) of $4,000 and (tornado) $3,000 
would be about right. 

USE & OCCUPANCY: Should your 
home be destroyed, either fire or wind- 
storm, you would, while you were re- 
building, have the expense of renting. 
This policy, for a period of twelve 
months, would pay you $50 a month 
toward this bill. The cost is very slight 
and “well worth the price of admis- 
sion.” 

BURGLARY & THEFT: If we 
didn’t have this hazard to contend with, 
then the locksmiths of the country 
would soon be put out of business. The 
cost small—benefits large. 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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Each of the Publications 
of the U. B. P. 
Is Respected in its Field 


Metal Trades 
The Iron Age 
Hardware Trade 
Hardware Age 
Hardware Age Catalog 
Hardware Age Verified List 
Textile 
Dry Goods Economist 
Economist Buyers Directory 
Nugents 
Nugents Directory 
National Dry Goods Reporter and Dry- 
goodsman 
National Dry Goods Reporter Wholesale 
Chicago Buyers Directory 
Shoes and Hosiery 
Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Hosiery Age 
Jewelry and Optical 
Jewelers’ Circular 
Optical Journal 
Jewelers’ Circular Buyers Directory 
Automotive 
Automotive Industries 
Automobile Trade Journal and Motor Age 
Motor World Wholesale 
Commercial Car Journal and Operation & 
Maintenance 
Automotive Industrial Red Book 
Chilton Automotive Multi-Guide 
Chilton Aero Directory and Catalog 
Chilton Highway Register 
Oil 
Oil Field Engineering 
Chilton Petroleum Hand Book 
Toys 
Toy World 
Plumbing and Heating 
Sanitary & Heating Age 
Warehousing 
Distribution & Warehousing 
Insurance 
The Spectator 
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SALES and PROFITS 


for the Well Informed 


UCCESS isn’t always a matter of a partic- 
ular industry. It is more often a matter of 

the individual organization. Frequently an 
outstanding success is made in an industry de- 
spite apparently insurmountable handicaps. In 
all such cases you will find that authentic in- 
formation has been a large part of the formula. 


A FUNCTION of the papers controlled by 
‘the United Business Publishers, Inc. is to 
supply information to the particular fields 
covered. Every one of the individual publica- 
tions of the U. B. P. occupies such a standing in 
its field that the information it dispenses is ac- 
cepted as authoritative. 


ATURALLY, such publications are read— 

and advertisers benefited. If you are try- 

ing to reach any of the fields covered by the 

publications of the U. B. P. it will be well worth 

your while to investigate the U. B. P. publica- 
tion serving the field. 


UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, INC. 
239 West 39th St., New York City 
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Building Up a Loeal Agency 


(Concluded from page 29) 


with regard to his occupation: kind of 
business, size, reputation, exact posi- 
tion and whether he has authority over 
insurance, bondable employees, business 
autos (how many, what makes, what 
weights), number of employees, prob- 
able value of stock carried, probable 
value of furniture, fixtures, machinery, 
rent or own business location. Again 
a word of warning: wild guesses are 
worse than none at all; warn everyone 
who goes over the list that you’d rather 
wait for reliable information when 
someone calls on the prospect than base 
a solicitation on a mistaken impression. 
This checking should take place every 
six months, year in and year out. Of 
course the list should also be checked 
against the telephone book and the city 
directory for changes of address. The 
qualities of a good list are: recency, ac- 
curacy, completeness, financial worth 
and reliability, proper classification, 
lack of duplication. 


There are all sorts of 
methods of classifying 
and sub-classifying a 
list. Considerable thought on this sub- 
ject will undoubtedly drive you insane, 
if such is your intent. The best way 
is to file them alphabetically and “tab” 
the cards according to who is a pros- 
pect for which line. Little metal tabs 
can be bought in all the beautiful colors 
of the rainbow. The position of the tab 
on the top edge of the card can also tell 
its story. When you have your list thus 
classified it’s a simple matter either to 
find one particular card or to pick out 
all the prospects for one line. 


Classifying 
Your List 


Choosing the 
proper forms for 
your prospect 
records p re sents 
quite a problem. The ideal prospect 
record would be one which contained all 
the information which was suggested 
as a check list. So have spaces on each 
form for all that information. These 
records are traditionally kept on 3 by 
5 cards. Always regard tradition sus- 
piciously. The equipment which is 
most economical of both time and money 
is that consisting of visible, loose-leaf 
records in book form. Your forms are 
on heavy paper, not cards. Each sec- 
tion of a book contains about twenty 
slips of paper arranged, each one a lit- 
tle above the other, so that you can see 
all the names at one time. Each book 
has forty or fifty sections which provide 
for about a thousand cards. In this 
way your list takes up very little space 
and it is portable, so no one will have 
any reason for removing a card. 


Prospect Card 
Forms and 
Equipment 


Fire and Casualty 
Educational 


Your Letterhead Letters are only 

a part of direct 
mail advertising, but they’re an impor- 
tant part. It is certainly extremely im- 
portant that your letterhead be attrac- 
tive and that the paper be of good 
grade. When next you buy letterheads, 
ask your printed to show you his type 
sample books and look over three fami- 
lies of type: Futura, Greco and Broad- 
way. (Did you know type comes in 
families, little dainty Jane, big strong 
Papa, wise, sophisticated Mama—they 
have family trees, even as you and I.) 
Pick something in one of these three 
groups and use it in your letterhead. 
Find a distinctive paper stock—not nec- 
essarily expensive but attractively dif- 
ferent. A ripple finish, perhaps, or 
some antique paper, machine torn. 
Have it colored, if you like—but not 
blatant. However, I guess insurance 
men are a pretty conservative crowd. 
Not only do I guess they are—I know 
they are—from sad experience. 


Better have several 
varieties of envelopes. 
First you need the large ones called 
“number tens” because they’re policy 
size. Then, for ordinary correspon- 
dence, you’ll want the smaller “number 
fives.” Also get a stock of envelopes, 
roughly, 5% by 6%, for, later on, I’m 
going to discuss circulars and pam- 
phlets built to fit this envelope. Uncle 
Sam to the contrary notwithstanding, 
putting the return address on the flap 
of the envelope makes a better looking 
job. 


Envelopes 


The advertising 
business grew out of 
a combination of the printing and peri- 
odical publishing businesses—and, after 
all, this latter was an outgrowth of the 
printshop. So when you embark upon 
the rough waters of advertising, re- 
member that the keynote of it is good 
printing. Try every printshop in your 
territory. Get bids, certainly, but don’t 
always take the lowest one, for it may 
not be the most economical. It isn’t so 
important that your printer have a 
large, well equipped shop as it is that 
he be well equipped mentally. You 
have better things to do than study the 
effectiveness of hundreds of different 
type faces, several different printing 
processes and many kinds of paper. 
Your printer should be able to advise 
you on these points. If you’re lucky, 
you'll find one who is truly an advertis- 
ing man and has a real conception of 
good layouts and pulling copy. Con- 
sider yourself gifted by the gods if you 
find such a man. When you’ve found 
a good man, stick to him and he’ll be 
a lot of help to you. Pull him up every 


Your Printer 


once in a while by getting a bid on some 
job from some other printer. This will 
keep him in line on price. 

Use circulars and 
pamphlets in odd 
sizes — anything 
but the two standard sizes with which 
your companies flood your office. But 
first find out from that helpful printer 
of yours what size sheets will cut eco- 
nomically from the size sheet in which 
he gets the stock. Various stocks come 
to him in various sizes. Machine-torn 
antique paper is cheap and attractive. 
But remember that halftones reproduce 
poorly on it, if at all. Proper illustra- 
tions shouldn’t be much of a problem 
if you have a _ wideawake printer. 
There are several houses which make 
stock cuts and supply them to printers. 
Your printer should have a couple of 
catalogues which will offer you a choice 
of hundreds, perhaps thousands of il- 
lustrations. These cut services general- 
ly supply line cuts which will reproduce 
on any paper—including newspaper 
stock. For special jobs, your printer 
should know how to get in touch with 
an artist or two. Remember that where 
humorous copy may be dangerous, hu- 
morous cartoons, or other illustrations, 
will very nicely relieve the seriousness 
of the copy. 


A Momegtary 


Digression 


Layout, Format 
Illustration 


All this and much 
more to come is to 
the point of helping 
you by giving you specific suggestions 
and instructions. Yet the more I try 
to be specific, the stronger becomes my 
conviction that it’s all a matter of opin- 
ion and good judgment. Advertising is 
by no means an exact science. All any 
one man can do is to set down those 
things that he has found to be success- 
ful. When I say use such and such a 
size type or this kind of paper, that 
style of type, a particular size sheet or 
any other specific item, I’m not by any 
means declaring that something else 
cannot do so well or that nothing else 
will do better. While I thoroughly be- 
lieve that a great many principles of 
insurance adertising, salesmanship and 
management are equally applicable the 
country over, I realize, nevertheless, 
that you have certain problems entirely 
different from any others, or, to put it 
more aptly, no two agencies have the 
same combination of circumstances and 
problems in which to work. So, let me 
plead with you, take all specifications 
which are promulgated for general use 
with the proverbial grain of salt and 
consider them in the light of your pe- 
culiar circumstances. 


Points on Circulars One attrac- 
and Booklets tive size for 

circulars is 
7% by 12. This will fit nicely into the 
5% by 6% envelope. Print it on one 
side only and use two colors. Don’t 
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think you have to fill the sheet up with 
copy, because if you do it won’t get 
read. For the copy in such a circular, 
don’t use type any smaller than 12 
point—one-sixth of an inch high. Two 
good sizes for booklets are 5 by 6 and 
2 by 3. Once again, always find out 
first if your size will cut economically 
and if the size and number of sheets 
will conform to t..e requirements of 
your printer’s methods and equipment. 
Print booklet sub-captions in the mar- 
gin, unless you really want to interrupt 
the reader’s train of thought. Don’t 
go in for trick folds that take the mind 
of a puzzle fiend to read in proper or- 
der. Almost all instructions for proper 
format and layout of circulars and 
booklets can be boiled down to the one 
rule: Make it easy to read and easy to 
understand. Use colored covers printed 
in colored inks. Often it’s a good idea 
to put the headline of your circular or 
the title of your book on the envelope 
in which it is to be mailed. Obviously 
if the headline is good, this stimulates 
curiosity. 


Advertising Contemplate with con- 
Novelties siderable suspicion a 

gentleman who tries to 
sell you any of the many whackdoodles 
known as “advertising novelties.” If 
your office is prominent, you will be 
visited occasionally by salesmen with 
trick envelopes from which doorknobs 
jump suddenly or which loudly proclaim 
your name and purpose in no uncertain 
tones when opened. You'll learn about 
celluloid blotters, hand-painted calen- 
dars, foolproof policy boxes that are 
easy pickings for the hairpin locksmith, 
pens, disappearing blotting pads, auto- 
matic diaries, collapsible rulers, pencil 
and walking stick combinations, lose- 
proof wallets, invisible signs—all im- 
printed with your name. Unless they 
definitely fit in with your advertising 
plans, forget about them. 

Policy boxes are a. good investment. 
They come imprinted with your name 
and address and a few words of copy in 
gold. Give them to all clients who pay 
you more than $150 a year in premi- 
ums. Generally they’re appreciated 
and, in hundred lots, they should only 
cost you forty or fifty cents each. I’m 
not at all strong for calendars, simply 
because everyone else is. In this en- 
lightened age, every home gets four or 
five calendars, every office ten or twelve. 
So it boils down to using the most beau- 
tiful one in the lot. Invariably, some 
high pressure salesman has sold your 
local tailor, furniture store or gas sta- 
tion a beautiful (really!) copy of “Blue 
Boy” or a picture of Dorothy Smart at 
her smartest in the form of a calendar 
at fifteen or twenty cents each. It cer- 
tainly isn’t worth that much to you to 
have your calendars hanging about the 
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The Home Owner and His House 


(Concluded from page 33) 


GENERAL LIABILITY: Any acci- 
dent, these days, where there is the 
slightest chance to “blame it on the 
other fellow,” leads to a lawsuit, and, 
in a great number of instances, heavy 
attorney’s fees and judgments. It is 
surprising the number of such acci- 
dents that can happen around your 
home, and one feels much more comfor- 
table in having such protection as is 
afforded for so small a premium charge. 

AUTOMOBILE: A fire and theft 
policy needs no explanation; you know 
what this coverage is. Unless you want 
to “take a shot” of having your home— 
your all—taken from you with one 








town, so don’t try to compete with that 
kind of advertising (?). Wallets aren’t 
a bad idea, but banks go in for this 
strongly and wallets such as you’d 
carry yourself run up into a surpris- 
ingly large amount of money in hun- 
dred or thousand lots. A good trick in 
the line of wallets is one specially built 
to carry automobile licenses along with 
your automobile and accident insurance 
identification cards. 


Use Ideas New Which brings up 
to the Public the thought of 

the N. A, I. A. 
automobile identification certificate. Re- 
member that even though almost every 
other agent in town can use these, if 
you advertise and talk about them first, 
you'll get the benefit of the service. 
Never forget that point in planning 
advertising. Never mind if the story 
you have to tell is as old as the hills; 
never mind if every other agent in the 
country is offering the same service, if 
it hasn’t been advertised extensively in 
your territory before and it’s a really 
worthwhile point of service, then star 
it in your advertising and people will 
suppose, without your telling them, that 
you invented the idea. 

This thought can best be illustrated 
by a story that is well known to all 
advertising men. The hero is Claude C. 
Hopkins, one of the greatest “copy-for- 
the-lowly-mob” men this country has 
ever had. In the days when this was a 
free country, Hopkins was going 
through the Schiltz beer brewery look- 
ing for copy ideas. He was particular- 
ly impressed by the elaborate parapher- 
nalia for cleaning bottles. He went to 
the brewer and suggested that they use 
this, in the form of a health appeal, as 
a basis for a campaign, but he was told 
that every other brewer used the same 
methods. Nevertheless, he wrote a cam- 
paign based on this point and as a re- 
sult Schiltz beer became noted for the 
sanitary methods used in brewing and 
bottling it. 


judgment, you should, by all means, 
have the protection of public liability 
in the sum of $25,000/$50,000 covering 
the operation of your Universal. In 
event you should have an accident, the 
company simply “steps into your shoes,” 
makes an investigation, if liability is 
established they pay up to $25,000 for 
injury to any one person $50,000, if 
more than one. ‘Should it be a doubt- 
ful case and necessitate employment of 
an attorney, this expense is borne by 
them in addition. This states it briefly, 
although there are many, many attrac- 
tive features we have not mentioned 
but which would appeal to you quite a 
bit. Property damage—injury to hogs, 
sheep, any live stock, breaking down a 
fence, running into a horse and buggy, 
and such as these would be covered un- 
der this sort of policy; quite necessary, 
I think. Then, neither of these cover- 
ing the plate glass of your car, for a 
very small charge this could be had, 
covering breakage from any cause. 
Any damage done to your own car by 
you—should you run into a post, over 
a cliff, etc.—is not covered under any 
of the above. This is rather costly, ex- 
cepting when written with what we 
term “$100 deductible clause’”—mean- 
ing that you carry the first $100 of 
damage. When so written, the cost is 
very reasonable. 


ACCIDENT: A policy of this sort 
should be carried, by all means, for, 
should you meet with an accident and 
have to “lay off,” your income stops. 
Fifteen thousand dollars principal sum 
(in event of accidental death) with $50 
weekly indemnity would ’bout fit you. 
There would be many attractive fea- 
tures in addition to this—such as doc- 
tor’s bills, nurse/hospital allowances, 
operation fees, etc.—too numerous to 
mention here. Then, in addition, and 
for a much smaller cost, without any 
additional principal sum, an additional 
$25 a week, beginning with the fifth 
week of disability. You see, should it 
run into a serious accident, you would 
then be getting a fairly good propor- 
tion of your regular salary. 

HEALTH: The same arguments for 
this as would be for the accident insur- 
ance; only I would say $25 a week 
commencing with illness; another $25 
beginning with the third week, and an- 
other $25 beginning with the fifth week. 
While the original $25 carries a pretty 
good premium, the other two are low. 

We are now coming to the most im- 
portant part of your program, and to 
this I want to ask your most careful 
attention and consideration: 

[See next week’s Life Educational 
Section of THE SPECTATOR—Ed. Note. ] 
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by the 
GOLDEN GATE 


Every city has a personality,—a character made up of varied 
impressions, present charms and old traditions. 


When you visit San Francisco you will want to absorb as 
many of these impressions as you can. In addition to insurance 
you will want to know what to see, what to do; where to go 
and how to get there. 


We should like to help you. 


Here in San Francisco at 210 Sansome Street, Union Indem- 
nity Company, a division of Insurance Securities Company, Inc., 
maintains a Northern California Branch Office, rendering every 
FERRY BUILDING:—The railway door of facility for insurance agents. 


itinapenarpiabactuteudanpelies The services of this office are placed at your disposal. It 
1 nanan acamegemaagel makes no difference what company you represent or whether 
neisticspnppibaentinnrdiencs your mission is business or pleasure. The “golden gate” of 
sitencelgggpnlelimanie mp catlammmelaed insurance fellowship is open wide to every member of our 
portale. Travelers and shipping masters, profession. 

artists and poets consider San Francisco 
Bay with the harbors of Sydney and Naples 
one of the three ideal harbors of the world. 











You are cordially invited to make our office your San Fran- 
cisco headquarters. 


Union Invemniry Company 


A DIVISION OF INSURANCE SECURITIES COMPANY, INC, 
New York Indemnity Company 


Detroit Life Insurance Company /Y% Iowa Fire Insurance Company 
Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. . ; La Salle Fire Insurance Company 
Bankers & Merchants Fire Insurance Company Union Title and Trust Company, W. B. P. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING NEW ORLEANS 3 100 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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Darby Day Corp. Buys 
Indemnity Company 





Chicago Investment Firm 
Gets Control of Kan- 
sas City Carrier 


Sale Price $150,000 








Indemnity of America Was Last 
Venture of the Late Col. 
Fred W. Fleming 


The Indemnity Company of America 
was sold Feb. 25 to the Darby Day In- 
vestment Corporation of Chicago for 
$150,000. The Day company is an or- 
ganizer and financier of insurance com- 
panies. 

Indemnity Company of America 
stockholders negotiating the sale were 
Kansas City men who became associ- 
ated with the late Col. Fred W. Flem- 
ing in the Indemnity company venture 
shortly before his death. Their total 
investment was approximately $300,000. 


Although Colonel Fleming’s daugh- 
ters, on Feb. 20, assumed $165,000 of 
the losses to the associates, investors 
still stand to lose $75,000. 


Charles M. Howell, counsel for the 
stockholders in the Indemnity company, 
recently made the following statement 
in connection with the sale: 


“The purchasing corporation is 
headed by Darby A. Day, nationally 
known insurance man. Mr. Day was 
the first man in the United States to 
develop a $1,000,000-a-month life insur- 
ance agency and this was done for the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. 

“Mr. Day was with the Mutual Life 
twenty-five years. He is now manager 
for the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company in Chicago. The Darby Day 
Investment Corporation has organized 
the Chicago Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany with $1,000,000 capital and $1,- 
500,000 surplus, which has been sub- 
scribed by Chicago, Kansas City and 
St. Louis men. 

“Jerome B. McCutcheon will become 
the new head of the Indemnity Com- 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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EVERY 17 MINUTES— 
A TRAFFIC DEATH 


CHICAGO, March 4.—The aver- 
age increase in population of the 
United States is one every 33 sec- 
onds, according to census bureau 
estimates. 

Coincidentally, there is a ser- 
ious automobile injury every 31 
seconds, the National Safety 
Council points out. 

Every 17 minutes, day and 
night, someone is killed in a mo- 
tor vehicle accident. 











Higher Liability Bonds for 
Taxicabs in South Bend 


Higher liability bonds will be re- 
quired of taxicabs operating in South 
Bend, Ind., according to sentiment ex- 
pressed at the last meeting of the city 
council there. The amount will be made 
$10,000, double the present sum, and 
taxi operators will be required to show 
a receipt for liability insurance paid for 
a year from the time of issuance of a 
city taxi license. 

The city council, sitting as a commit- 
tee of the whole, voted favorably on 
the measure after the president of the 
board of public safety said that even 
$10,000 is not high enough for full pro- 
tection. The amendments to the taxi 
ordinance also include a provision that 
all cabs shall display their city license 
number. Companies operating fleets of 
cabs may satisfy liability requirements 
by posting a total bond of $50,000 re- 
gardless of the number of cabs. 


Wallace G. Payne Joins Inde- 
pendence Indemnity 


PHILADELPHIA, March 3.—Wallace 
G. Payne has resigned as assistant su- 
perintendent of the accident-health de- 
partment of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America to become 
superintendent of the accident-health 
department of the Independence In- 
demnity, succeeding Joseph P. Marron, 
who left the Independence to join the 
Mutual Benefit as assistant secretary 
in charge of the double indemnity and 
disability benefits. 


New Accident Manual 
Called Too Vague 


Companies’ Dissatisfaction 
Based on Inequalities; Is 
Confusing 


No Change Expected 











Feel Schedule Should Be Given 
Thorough Trial Before De- 
claring It Unfit 

Although all Bureau companies ap- 
pear to be dissatisfied with the new 
accident manual, it will not be changed, 
at least in the immediate future. 

It was expected that the new manual 
and the matter of increased rates for 
advanced ages would come up for dis- 
cussion at the recent meeting of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters. However, as far 
as can be ascertained, the meeting last 
month was solely an executive session 
with the most important business trans- 
acted being the election of the new 
chairman of the governing committee. 

The companies, it is said, feel that 
so much time was spent in getting up 
the new manual that it should at least 
be given a thorough trial before being 
discarded as unfit. 

Even those companies who have 
adopted the new manual from the be- 
ginning are dissatisfied with it. They 
contend that the manual is too vague 
in many places and is full of inequali- 
ties. They point out that two under- 
writers, quoting on the same risk and 
from the same manua, will get two 
different rates. They point out that 
where the Bureau companies all using 
the same manual and, to the best of 
their knowledge, abiding by it, still 
quote rates at variance with one an- 
other leads to confusion and creates an 
atmosphere that will not help the busi- 
ness. 

The same is true with the increased 
rates for advanced ages. Underwriters 
declare that the resolution is very 
vague and most of them admit them- 
selves at a loss as to whether the rate 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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Mountain States Life Replies 
to Illinois 





Argues to Force Insurance De- 
partment to Issue State 
License 


Cuicaco, ILtt.—The question of 
whether insurance companies of other 
states which have stock of no par value 
can be licensed in this state in face of 
the statute providing that they must 
have a par value for their shares, was 
put up to the Supreme Court last week 
by counsel for the Mountain States 
Life. Its argument, made in a reply 
brief to the rejoinder of the attorney 
general against the application for a 
writ of mandamus to force the insur- 
ance department to issue the license, 
was based upon the presumption that 
the Illinois statute applies only to com- 
panies in process of organization which 
propose to sell stock in this state. The 
Mountain States, which has capital of 








Casualty Sales Congress 
in Chicago May 5 


Sponsored by Field Club of Illi- 
nois; President Burger 
Directs 





CuHIcaGo, March 5.—The third annual 
Casualty Sales Congress, the impor- 
tant casualty educational movement 
originated and sponsored by the Cas- 
ualty Field Club of Illinois, will be held 
May 5 at Hotel LaSalle and several 
prominent insurance speakers are ex- 
pected to take part. 

Details of the program are being 
worked out under the leadership of 
L. W. Burger, president, and several 
committees. The subjects to be dis- 
cussed this year include automobile in- 
surance, bonds, personal accident, and 
an address by an outstanding agent on 
what the agent expects of his com- 
panies. In addition a leader in the in- 
surance business will be enlisted for the 
luncheon which usually is the high spot 
of the congress. 

The field men this week were given 
a peek into the technical, yet lucrative 
line of boiler insurance in an interest- 
ing dialogue between J. D. Noonan, 
superivising engineer for the Columbia 
and Ocean, and W. H. McKinney, sec- 
retary of the club, also of the Columbia 
organization. Mr. Noonan declared that 
companies which write this line should 
sell more of it because of the terrific 
damage that usually is caused by a 
boiler explosion. He pointed out that 
public liability insurance usually is not 
enough protection. Limits of $10,000 
and $50,000 were recommended for 
apartment buildings which use the low 
pressure boilers. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


1,000,000 shares of no par value, asserts 
that it does not intend to sell stock, and 
contends that its capital complies with 
the minimum requirement specified by 
the state. The Illinois law specifies par 
value of not less than $25 nor more 
than $100 per share. 

The Mountain States seeks to enter 
Illinois to write accident and health in- 
surance so that it can be in a position 
to complete the reinsurance of the 
Great American Casualty of this city. 
The Mountain States also contends that 
comity between the states requires that 
the company be admitted even though 
it may be true that its corporate organi- 
zation presents some minor deviations 
from the letter of the Illinois statutes. 





’ General Fire of Paris 





Inaugurates Reinsurance, Depart- 
ment; H. Marshall Robert- 
son Is Manager 


Following a recent visit of home office 
officials to this country, the General 
Fire Assurance Company of Paris have 
appointed H. Marshall Robertson in 
charge of their reinsurance operations. 
New offices have been acquired at No. 1 
Cedar Street. 


While the General has been trans- 
acting direct business since 1910, they 
believe their wide international connec- 
tions should enable them to acquire a 
substantial portfolio of reinsurance 
treaty contracts, and in support of this 
expectation have already concluded sev- 
eral satisfactory reinsurance arrange- 
ments. 


The growing tendency among rein- 
surance companies to grant facultative 
cover over the counter has not escaped 
the attention of the General and they 
will organize a facultative department 
at an early date. Their sound financial 
condition will enable them to provide 
large facilities with unquestionable se- 
curity. 

The General Fire Assurance Com- 
pany of Paris is one of the “Assurances 
Generales” group, the oldest and 
strongest composite insurance organiza- 
tion in France. The company was es- 
tablished one hundred and ten years 
ago. The total assets of the group are 
over $70,000,000. They will forthwith 
substantially increase their funds in 
this country, and as their premium in- 
come progresses will continue to aug- 
ment these funds, maintaining at all 
times a surplus figure adequately com- 
mensurate with other liabilities in the 
United States. 

Mr. Robertson has devoted the whole 
of his business career to reinsurance. 
He is perhaps better known on this 
side as the late manager of Sterling 


Offices, Ltd., New York. He is a di- 
rector of the Lion Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, and resigns as pres- 
ident of the Reinsurance Corporation of 
America to assume his new duties. Mr, 
Robertson’s international connection, 
combined with his many friends in 
America, will equip him to fill the re- 
sponsible position to which he has been 
appointed. 


H. H. Armstrong Anniversary 


Vice-President H. H. Armstrong of 
the Travelers Insurance Company last 
Saturday completed twenty-five years 
of service with the carrier. 








er OR 
FRIENDLY 
SERVICE ” 


Announcing 


A NEW POLICY 
for the NEW YEAR 


Many agents are striving for 
INCREASED PRODUCTION in 
1930 and this NEW POLICY 
will materially aid them by 
opening a NEW FIELD for their 
salesmen. 

SAMPLE POLICY and complete 
information will be forwarded 
upon request. 

ADDRESS YOUR LETTER TO 
THE AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS Over $1,100,000 
RESOURCES Over $4,000,000 


Writing 
Casualty and Surety 
Business 


In Forty-three States 


CE SURETY 


A RANCE 
CORPORATION. 


KANSAS CiTY, Missour! 


DENNIS HUDSON President 
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N.Y.Safety Conference 
Brings Out Interest 





Construction Section of Con- 
gress Hears Many Prom- 
inent Speakers 





Max Baumann Presides 





Glenn W. Cook, Travelers’ Engi- 
neer, Speaks on Industrial 
Accidents 


Clearly evincing the interest that is 
being taken by representative members 
of the construction industry in this city 
and vicinity, the overflow attendance at 
the session of the construction section 
of the Greater New York Safety Con- 
ference held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
last Wednesday, was one of the features 
of the event which was sponsored by 
the Metropolitan Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Society of Safety Engineers and 
twenty-four cooperating associations. 

Max Baumann, president of The 
George S. Holmes Company, Inc., and 
member of the Accident Prevention 
Committee of the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association of the City of New 
York, presided at the session, at which 
Dr. E. B. Patton, director of statistics 
and information of the New York State 
Department of Labor; Leon S. Senior, 
manager and secretary of the New 
York State Compensation Inspection 
Rating Board, and Glenn W. Cook, su- 
pervising engineer, Travelers Insurance 
Company, were the speakers. 

Dishonest returns of payrolls, lack of 
the physical protection for workmen on 
new construction, the frequency and 
severity of falls, and the relation of 
safety to compensation rate making 
were the outstanding subjects that were 
discussed by the experts. Not only 
were contractors urged to adopt safe 
practices in their operations, but they 
were shown that such procedures inevi- 
tably resulted in an appreciable saving 
of money on premium costs in addition 
to the advantage to be gained over a 
competing bidder for a contract through 
a lower insurance rating. 

Mr. Baumann prefaced his introduc- 
tion by referring to addresses of 
earlier speakers at the conference who 
placed the building construction indus- 
try in a poor light. He said it was evi- 
dent from previous addresses that the 
industry was on trial and that the em- 
ployers seemed to be all wrong, but he 
declared that the majority of the best 
builders in the city were doing every- 
thing possible to inform their employees 
of the value of safe practices and to see 
that all possible safeguards were taken 
to prevent injury or loss of life. 
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Front row: Arthur H. Young, Industrials Relations Counselors; Miss Frances L. 


Perkins, Industrial Commissioner, New 


Sullivan, Governor’s Labor Safety Committee. 


York State Department of Labor; John 


Back Row: L. L. Spencer, L. A. 


DuBlois, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters and Julian H. Harvey. 


Mr. Cook declared that falls of per- 
sons and objects easily take first place 
in the number of accidents. Reading 
from a report of the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the State for last November, 
he said there was a fatality through 
falls every day in that month in this 
district alone. 


American Surety Conference 


District representatives who super- 
vise forty branch offices located 
throughout the country are in confer- 
ence this week at the offices of the 
American Surety Company and its sub- 
sidiary, the New York Casualty Com- 
pany, with the executives of both com- 
panies participating in the conference. 

The opening session on Monday was 
addressed by A. F. Lafrentz, first vice- 
president of the American Surety Com- 
pany, and on Tuesday by J. Carroll 
French, president of the New York 
Casualty Company. 


Among those in attendance at the 
sessions are D. H. Cook and W. E. Mc- 
Kell, vice-presidents; Frank B. Ham- 
mond, home office special representative 
for the Pacific Coast District; Jacob 
Pfeiffer, manager of the Middle Dis- 
trict; W. H. Riley, Eastern District 
special agent; H. A. Reiss, assistant 
superintendent of agencies; R. L. Nep- 
tune, production manager, and W. H. 
White, superintendent of agencies for 
the New York Casualty Company. 


R. S. Robins Joins Alliance 
Casualty Company 


R. S. Robins has joined the under- 
writing staff of the Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company of North America and 
the Alliance Casualty Company. He 
recently resigned his position in the au- 
tomobile department of the Metropoli- 
tan Casualty Company. 


‘European General 


Reinsurance 


Co., Ltd. 


The annual statement of the United 
States Branch of The European Gen- 
eral Reinsurance Company, Limited, 
110 William Street, New York City, 
shows that the company was in excel- 
lent condition as of Dec. 31, 1929. Its 
total assets are given as $14,479,016. 
Separate items are as follows: 

Government and State bonds, $413,- 
500. 

Railroad, public utility and miscel- 
laneous bonds, $6,952,651. 

Preferred and common stocks, $4,- 
183,694. 

Mortgages, $1,245,600. 

Premiums in course of collection (not 
over 90 days), $1,372,361. 

Interest accrued on bonds, $123,752. 

Cash in bank and in office, $135,941. 

All other assets, $51,516. 


Reserve for unearned premium is 
$3,745,775. Reserve for losses, other 
than liability, is $3,462,906, and the 
reserves for liability and compensation 
losses are $2,000,414. After it had set 
aside reserves to take care of all other 
liabilities, including $171,522 for fluc- 
tuations in securities value, represent- 
ing 100 per cent of the difference be- 
tween the book and market value, a 
voluntary contingent reserve of a mil- 
lion and a half dollars was set up. The 
surplus, including the deposit capital 
of $800,000, is $2,500,000. 

The New York Insurance Department 
completed, the latter part of 1929, an 
examination of the company, such ex- 
amination as of June 30, 1929. In the 
report of the New York department, in 
which all reserves are taken upon the 
basis of the legal requirement, the com- 
pany is given a surplus of $5,891,346.02. 

The company enjoys a very excellent 
reputation and a very high standing 
with the casualty and surety companies 
in America. The company is managed 
in the United States by T. L. Haff. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 





























charged against our account. 
claim by forwarding your remittance immediately upon receip 
proof* of loss is greatly appreciated. 






































STANDARD FORGERY BONDS 


PROTECT HUPP MOTOR CORP. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


December 11, 1929 


Mr. Frank W. Appleby, 

General Indemnity Corporation of America, 
410 Buhl Building, 

Detroit, Michigan. 


Yours very truly, 


This will acknowledge with thanks receipt of your remittance of 
$1,381.69 in settlement of our claim against you for forged checks 
Your promptness in settlement of this 


t of 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


*An affidavit by the insured is accepted as sufficient proof of loss 
to warrant immediate settlement of loss claims by the General In- 
demnity Corporation of America, making unnecessary 
which is often difficult, legally costly, or impossible to effect. 


THE GENERAL INDEMNITY CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Chartered in New York State, 1914 


proof of fraud 


Amount of capital actually paid in cash 


Assets owned 


Standard Forgery Bonds are a modern form of insurance of first 
importance to every conservatively managed business house, in this 


day of transacting business by check. 


The Standard Forgery Bond offered by The General Indemnity 
Corporation of America provides complete coverage. 
the assured and his bank against monetary loss through fraud in 
connection with any check, draft, note, or any other written promise, 
or direction to pay a sum in money bearing the assured’s 
This includes forgery of signature 
or endorsement, as well as alterations of amount, payee-name, etc. 


Substantial 
Credits to Preferred Risks 


Under a merit-rating pian originated by this Corporation, users of 
approved check-writing instruments and/or approved safety checks are 
entitled to reductions from 5% to 60% from standard premium rates. 


order, 
signature or purported signature. 


To users of such equipment, the 


found so low that a single experience of loss in a business lifetime 
would doubtless make this a profitable insurance investment. 


Write for schedule of reductions naming the type 


of check-writer and brand 


Liabilities, including premium and loss reserve required by law 
Net surplus of assets over all Habilities, actually available for 
payment of losses and claims 


Home Office: Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office: 217 Broadway, Fitzroy 8352 


Offices in all principal cities 


LOCAL AGENTS AND BROKERS PROTECTED 








It indemnifies 


premium, less credits, will be 


of safety paper used. 





$1,000,000.00 
1,760,215.36 
202,272.49 


1,557,942.87 













































Concerning “Kicks” 


When one of our agents kicks 
about anything we look for a 
“short” in our service battery 
before an arbitrary comeback. 





Pennsylvania Surety 


Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Joseph W. Ward, President 






















‘‘We want 2,000 copies.. 





..1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 





WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 


LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 





O wrote the official of 
a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 
Based upon the experi- 








Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money 
back if you 
don’t profit 
by reading it! 


EDITION LIMITED! 


RUSH COUPON———: 


ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 
oped. 


THE INSURANCE FIELD : 
Box 617, Louisville, Ky. ‘ 

Enclosed is one dollar. Send } 
Cluff’s new book to me. : 
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Darby Day Co. Gets Indem- 
nity of America 
(Concluded from page 39) 


pany of America, which will be affii- 
ated with the Chicago Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Company, and continue to write 
all lines of automobile insurance, in- 
cluding fire, theft and liability.” 

Mr. Day previously had taken charge 
of the Fire Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago during the time of its promotion, 
and had been instrumental in having 
the company pass to the control of 
P. W. Chapman and Company. The 
company since has passed to the control 
of Massey Wilson and associates of St. 
Louis, and now is operating under their 
management. It is believed that Mr. 
Wilson and his associates, as well as 
P. W. Chapman and Company, are as- 
sociated with Mr. Day in the new cas- 
ualty and surety company. 


Bulletin 

CHICAGO, March 5.—Plans for the or- 
ganization of a large casualty and 
surety company for Chicago under the 
direction of Darby A. Day, nationally 
known insurance man, under the name 
of the Chicago Fidelity and Casualty, 
were revealed with the acquisition of 
the Indemnity Company of America, a 
Kansas City company. The Chicago Fi- 
delity and Casualty is not yet com- 
pleted, and in the meantime the In- 
demnity Company of America has been 
taken over by the Darby Day Invest- 
ment Corporation. 

The Chicago Fidelity and Casualty is 
to start with capital of $1,000,000 and 
surplus of $1,500,000. The Indemnity 
Company of America is to function as 
the automobile department of the com- 
pany and plans provide for the acqui- 
sition of additional companies to under- 
write the other lines of casualty in- 
surance. The Indemnity Company is to 
be moved to Chicago within the near 
future and operate under the direction 
of Jerome B. McCutcheon, as president, 
who is associated with Mr. Day in the 
new company venture. Mr. McCutcheon 
was president of the Indemnity Com- 
pany at St. Louis several years ago, be- 
fore it passed into the hands of the 
Lemp interests. 

The capital of the C. F. & C. now 
is being underwritten by a syndicate 
and it will be launched within the near 
future. 

It was reported in Kansas City that 
Mr. Day had paid $150,000 for the com- 





“The Insurance Man’s Restaurant” 


46 GOLD STREET 


Between Fulton and John Streets 
New York City Phone Beekman 9991 
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Darby A. Day 


pany, but this Mr. Day denies, though 
he would not state the exact purchase 
price. 

The indenmity company’s statement 
which now is being filed by the Darby 
Day Investment Corporation shows ad- 
mitted assets of $1,041,554, and surplus 
of $34,375. Its capital is $250,000. The 
reserve for unpaid losses, which has 
been set up on a 100 per cent basis is 
$345,375, and reserve for unearned pre- 
miums on the 50-50 basis is $266,777. 

Mr. Day stated in Chicago this week 
that it is the intention of the new spon- 
sors to contribute $100,000 to surplus 
before July 1, thus rehabilitating its 
finances and establishing the company 
on a sound basis. 


J. S. Kemper Anniversary 


James S. Kemper, president of the 
(American) Lumberman’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company of Illinois and associ- 
ated companies, last week completed his 
twenty-fifth year in the insurance busi- 
ness. 


Philadelphia Casualty Group 


PHILADELPHIA, March 3.—The year- 
ly meeting of the Casualty Under- 
writers Association of Philadelphia will 
be held on March 10. 











WANTED 


Multiple line insurance company 
desires services of two or more 
accident and health special agents 
to cover New York, Pennsy!l- 
vania and New Jersey territory. 
Furnish complete facts as to ex- 
perience and salary desired in 











first letter. 


ADDRESS Box 20 
Care THE SPECTATOR 




















Bail Bond Pool Plan 
Committee Meets 


The formation of a bail bond pool in 
New York City was again held in abey- 
ance when more than twenty leading 
surety companies failed to take any 
definite action at a meeting held at the 
offices of the American Surety Com- 
pany, early this week. After hearing 
the organization committee’s report, the 
meeting requested a further survey in- 
cluding points included in the meeting’s 
discussion. 

Although no definite date for the next 
meeting of the companies was an- 
nounced, it is expected that it will be 
held late this week or early next week. 
The committee was increased from four 
to eight, now consisting of the Detroit 
Fidelity & Surety Company, the Gen- 
eral Surety Company, the AXtna Cas- 
ualty & Surety Company, the Globe In- 
demnity Company, the American Surety 
Company, the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company, the National 
Surety Company, and the Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity Company. 


The American Surety Company of 
New York has moved its St. Louis of- 
fices from 302 Liberty Central Trust 
Building, Broadway and Olive Street, to 
suite 1811-1819 of the same building. 








Southern Surety 
Co. of New York 


General Offices 
9th & OLIVE STS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Admitted Assets 
$11,500,000.00 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile and Burglary 

Insurance. 











Let the Southern Serve You 
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20 Years of Progress 


July 1, 1929, marked the end of a 20 year period 
of progressive operation for the B. M. A. With- 
out boasting, but with pardonable pride, we call 
attention to the fact that during that span we 
have established a record of: 


More Life Insurance in force— 
More Accident and Health Insurance in 
force— 
More benefits paid policyholders and 
beneficiaries 
than any other stock or old line 
company of equal age in existence. 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE CO. 
W. T. Grant, President 


More than $20,000,000.00 in Benefits Paid 
More than $87,000,000.00 of Life Insurance in Force 


(Organized to include life in 1920) 














WE WANT MEN 
—men who are self- 
confident— 
—men who are mor- 
ally dependable— 
—men who are finan- 
cially responsible— 
—men who are anx- 
fous to accomplish 
results— 
—men who are open to Partnership- 
basis Agencies. 
LIFE HEALTH ACCIDENT 
THE OHIO STATE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY Columbus, Ohie 
Standard Sub-Standard Super-Standard 





CHIGAN 
WEST VIRGINIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 





Tell it all in_ the 
first letter — Time 
is Money. 











KEYSTONE INDEMNITY 
EXCHANGE 


Participating Automobile Insurance 


110 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


Fire, Theft, Collision, Property Damage, Publie Liability 





Satisfying Service 


The MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
writes policy contracts that meet the 
needs of the people; assists its agents in 
presenting these contracts; and gives to 


policyholders a service that satisfies. 


The 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 
Organized 1845 























NEW PAID INSURANCE 1929 
$147,858,997 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$1,202,101,059 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Chartered 1835 
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FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 4° & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


General Agency positions open at 
CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 
Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 
VVVVVVVVVV-VvVVVVvVvVvVvVvYT 
Buitoinc and beautifying... Chicago is busy these days... 
things to be done and the spirit to do them... like a yqungster 
planning a party ... this young city by the lake has invited the 
world to come to its birthday celebration in 1933. 100 years 
young! Already a mighty city, yet restless in its forward stride. 


1933 will find Chicago ready for its guests. The Illinois Life 
will celebrate with its city. Forty years going and growing. 


ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Iinois Life Building CHICAGO 1212 Lake Shore Drive 
Raymond W. Stevens, President 
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The International Re-Insurance 
Corp. 

The annual statement of the Inter- 
national Re-Insurance Corporation, of 
Los Angeles, shows that the past year 
was a very successful one for this com- 
pany which was organized in June, 
1928, with a capital of $1,000,000, a 
surplus of $1,500,000 and a contingent 
reserve fund of $500,000. During the 
past year the capital stock was doubled 
by the authorization of the issue of 
100,000 shares, 50,000 shares being is- 
sued. That makes the outstanding 
capital stock $1,500,000 and the com- 
pany’s surplus is shown by the state- 
ment for 1929 to be $3,076,162. Pre- 
mium writings for the year were 
$3,061,432. 

The figures show, among the assets, 
cash, $725,191; premiums in course of 
collection, $367,819; accrued interest re- 
ceivable, $65,530; securities, at their 
market value, U. S. Government bonds, 
$974,468; State and municipal bonds, 
$1,172,045; corporate stocks and bonds, 
$1,827,921, a total of $3,974,433. Loans, 
secured by collateral, amounted to $1,- 
284,600, and loans secured by real es- 
tate mortgages, $578,201, totaling $1,- 
862,801. Equity in the home office 
building is given as $275,000. Among 
the liabilities the accrued commissions, 
taxes and other liabilities are given as 
$193,437. Insurance reserves, consist- 
ing of unearned premiums, $1,040,185, 
reserve for losses, $951,933 and volun- 
tary contingent reserves, $500,000, total 
$2,492,118. The reserve for deprecia- 
tion of building is placed at $9,060. The 
capital stock and surplus, as has been 
said, totals $4,576,162. 

The expenses of the company for 1929 
were low. Excluding commissions, but 
including taxes, they were only slightly 
in excess of 5 per cent. Total expenses, 
including commissions or allowances to 
treaty companies, were less than 36 per 
cent. After providing liberal insurance 
reserves and writing off $162,000, 
shrinkage in market value of securities, 
during the last ninety days of 1929, the 
company still increased its surplus by 
$489,003. 

Eastern offices of the company were 
opened in New York last June with 
William R. Mearns, resident vice-presi- 
dent, in charge. Until then the opera- 
tions of the company had been mainly 
confined to the Pacific Coast and to the 
western States. The opening of its east- 
ern office marked the extensions of its 
operations to cover the entire United 
States. Carl M. Hansen, president of 
the International Re-Insurance Cor- 
poration, is widely known in the insur- 
ance world, and the growth of the com- 
pany, which he organized, is a tribute 
to his ability 
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Shows Baltimore Companies of 
Great Import to City 

BALTIMORE, March 4.—Importance to 
Baltimore of the four surety and cas- 
ualty companies is indicated by the 
combined annual reports showing total 
assets of $171,104,000, net premiums of 
$99,088,000 and $6,944,000 collected 
during the year in interest, dividends 
and rents. The companies expended 
for salaries, commissions, operating and 
administrative purposes $36,517,000, 
paid to policy holders to cover losses 
$57,404,000, disbursed in taxes $4,365,- 
000 and in dividends $4,844,000. 
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New Montana Rulings 


State Commissioner of Insurance 
George P. Porter, of Montana, has is- 
sued a new ruling, withdrawing the 
State Department’s approval of all ac- 
cident and health policies, previously 
approved, which provide for hospital 
benefits which make said hospital bene- 
fits contingent on whether the expense 
of the hospital service is or was paid by 
himself or some other person, firm, as- 
sociation, state or hospital fund. The 
Montana department also withdrew its 
approval of accident and health policy 
forms which provide for the classifica- 
tion of septicemia as a disease rather 
than as an accident and will hereafter 
decline to approve all policy forms con- 
taining such a provision. 


Why Not Co-operate 
Writing 
Credit Insurance ? 


General Insurance Brokers, have you ever con- 
sidered the selling possibilities of this rapidly- 
expanding form of insurance? 


While it takes a specially trained agent to sell 
credit insurance, we have originated a plan 
whereby the agent for general lines of insurance 
can function with us to his definite profit. 


Do you know that American Credit Insurance 
absolutely protects a Manufacturer’s or Jobber’s 


book accounts against abnormal, 
losses? Do you realize that it safeguards all of a 
concern’s resources—net profits, surplus, capital? 
That it tends to reduce the normal expectancy of 
credit loss, through a collateral Collection Service 
which is the last word in efficiency? 








of our plan. 


unforseen 


You can make money co-operating in the selling 
of American Credit Insurance. Why not talk it 
over with us? See which of your present clients 
are not yet protected by Credit Insurance; then 
write or phone any of our offices for the details 


c lhe AMERICAN 


CREDIT~- INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


J. F.M° FADDEN, prssipant 


Offices in All Leading Cities 


New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 


Actuarial 














LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La 
Representing 


Fidelity Phenix United States National Fire of 
Fire of New Fire of New Hartford 
Automobite of Natlonal Liberty New Amsterdam 
Hartford New York _ Casualty Co. 

Standard of New State of Penn. Indemnity Com- 
York Stuyvesant of pany of Amer- 
a Union New York 

|__ Pitts urgh BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 














Actuarial 











Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 
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MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 
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WOODWARD, FONDILLER and 
RYAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
Harwood E. Ryan 
Richard Fondiiler 75 Fulton St. 
Jonathan G. Sharp New York 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Censulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
= Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice en Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


Reom 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 


SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


1131 Candler Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee’s 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. 


NEW YORK 

















JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








T. J. MCCOMB 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 














FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, ©. P. A. 

W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 








L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 








SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellew, American Institute af a 
Asseciate, British ef A 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. Ss. O., 
Associate, Actuarial Society of America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 
Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 














ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
Consulting Actuary 
807 Paul Brown Bidg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
end 608 Securities Bidg., Kansas City. Me. 








Greatest Selling 
Plan Known 


All About it for the Asking 
Write 
The Spectator Company 


243 West 39th Street 
New York 


Producing Permanent 
Policyholders 


Embracing Sales Plans of 
144 Leading Life Underwriters 
This valuable new _ salesmanship 
book is divided into two parts, one 
designed especially for inexperienced 
life insurance solicitors, and the other 
for experienced life underwriters. 


The chapter titles are: 


PART ONE—FOR THE INEX- 
PERIENCED AGENT 


Intelligent Prospect- Closing the Transac- 
tion 
= Sense Ap- Selling Insurance to 
Women 
a Objections Nailing Lapses at 
with a Smile Their Source 


Things to Know—Some te Forget 


PART TWO—FOR THE EXPERI- 
ENCED UNDERWRITER 
Setting a Definite toe + a the Beaten 





oal 
Keeping Old Con- Cremeeemning Insur- 
tracts Bright 
Cracking Some Hard Pr Plans of Pro- 
Nuts tection 


Agency Building and Claims Service 


Producing Permanent Policyholders 


sets forth many proved plans and 
business-getting experiences of men 
who have made outstanding records 
in the life insurance business and are 
thus qualified to offer sound advice 
and suggestions to others. 

This practical work is _ substantially 
bound in cloth and contains 224 pages 


Price, $2 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Liability of 
Automobile Users 
for Personal Injury 


By Clayton G. Hale 


A new booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liability 
Insurance. 

PRICES 


Single copy, 50 cents 


12 copies... 4.80 50 “- 16.25 
25 “« .. 875 100 “ 30.00 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Security Mutual Casualty 

The Security Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl., of which the Excess 
Underwriters, Inc., successors to Henry 
W. Ives & Co., are New York managers, 
concluded a favorable year on Decem- 
ber 31, 1929. The company’s statement 
shows assets of $9,312,466 invested 
chiefly in sound bonds and stocks, which 
have a market value of $7,661,520. The 
company’s real estate is valued at $29,- 
413, its accrued interest on investments 
amounted to $103,427 and its cash in 
banks and offices is given at $1,402,895. 
The premiums in course of collection 
amount to $113,586. The company has 
$1,625 on deposit with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, Province of 
Manitoba. The liabilities of the com- 
pany include reserves of $5,754,322, of 
which more than 50 per cent has been 
voluntarily set up by the company. 
The unearned premiums are listed at 
$713,888 and a reserve for taxes and 
expenses amounts to $44,256. The net 
cash surplus of the company is $2,800,- 
000, an increase of $50,000 over the 
corresponding figure for last year. 
Premiums returned to _ policyholders 
since organization amounted, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, to over $11,350,000. 


Safety Engineering Service 

Organization of the safety engineer- 
ing service rendered by the American 
Surety Company and its subsidiary, the 
New York Casualty Company, on a na- 
tional basis, under the direction of Ed- 
ward O. Allard, safety engineer, is now 
practically completed. 

Regional facilities of the two com- 
panies have been combined in some 
cities and at other points additional 
personnel has been added to the branch 
in order to furnish prompt and com- 
plete service to agents and the assured. 


New Accident Manual Too 


Vague, Some Say 
(Concluded from page 39) 


is based on $1,000 or on $1,000 plus 
a fifty per cent loading, or $1,500. One 
finds some companies quoting on $1,000 
and others on $1,500. 

However, where a short while back 
underwriters were quoting the in- 
creased rate on new policies and re- 
newals as well, today finds a change 
in this opinion. A number of com- 
panies, after studying the matter, have 
come to the conclusion that it is an 
injustice to write renewals at the in- 
creased rate, especially so in cases 
where the policyholder has been on 
the books for some years. These com- 
panies are using the new rates only 
for new business and have written all 
the renewals at the old rates, return- 
ing to the policyholder the difference 
in premium in those cases where the 
increased advanced age premium was 
quoted. 
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Massachusetts Accident 
Club Conference 





Agents of America’s Oldest Acci- 
dent & Health Carrier Hear 
President McNeill 


Boston, Mass.—The Massacco 
Agents Club, made up of the “live 
wire” agents of the ordinary depart- 
ment of the Massachusetts Accident 
Company of Boston, held its annual 
meeting on Feb. 26 and 27. The Mass- 
achusetts Accident Company is Amer- 
ica’s oldest accident and health carrier. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Baglin, 
who have jointly held the State Agency 
of Connecticut for more than twenty- 
five years, received a purse of gold. 

The morning session on Feb. 27 was 
set aside mainly for the recognition of 
those members of the club who had 
made premium increases for the year, 
for which prizes of gold had been of- 
fered by the company. Dana G. Hall 
of New York won first prize for a 
splendid increase. Carroll D. Hipp of 
New Jersey put up a fine increase and 
received second award. Third prize 
went to Arch O. Bemis of Michigan, 
a newcomer to the convention; fourth 
prize to W. C. Hewes of Northampton 
and fifth to Charles W. Brodie of Bos- 
ton. 

The company has shown a healthy 
growth year after year, and in 1929 
an increase was made in premium in- 
come and surplus to policyholders. 


Advocates Partial Compulsory 
Automobile Insurance 
In the debate in the Ontario legis- 
lature, one of the members suggested 
a partial system of compulsory automo- 
bile insurance. 


He said slightly over 70 per cent of 
the automobile owners of Ontario carry 
no accident insurance. When a pedes- 
trian or fellow-driver was injured, 
there was no redress possible from 
many motorists due to their lack of as- 
sets. He believed the condition could 
be rectified if every motorist who fig- 
ured in an accident had his license can- 
celled until he was able to satisfy the 
claim against him. He did not believe 
a system of compulsory insurance 
would work out to advantage, but the 
partially compulsory system he advo- 
cated would, he believed. 

The cancelling of a driver’s license 
until compensation had been paid would 
help to bring home to automobile of- 
fenders that they cannot injure others 
with impunity, he said. 

Franklin E. Newton was recently ap- 
pointed statistician of the London Guar- 
antee and Accident Company, succeed- 
ing W. P. Comstock. 
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Casualty Insurance Accounting 

R. S. Hull, fellow of the Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society, has completed for pub- 
lication “Casualty Insurance Account- 
ing,” soon to be published by the so- 
ciety, according to a recent announce- 
ment made by Richard Fondiller, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the organization. 
The volume refiects the wide experi- 
ences of not only the author, but of a 
special committee composed of mem- 
bers of the society, among whom are the 
accountants of the principal casualty 
and surety companies. 

The work contains the best of the ac- 
counting procedures used by the leading 
companies writing casualty and surety 
insurance in the United States. It will 
comprise about 320 pages of standard 
size, and will include about 180 office 
forms. 

Chapter headings are: 

1. Double Entry Bookkeeping—Prin- 
ciples of Debit and Credit. 2. The In- 
surance Annual Statement (General 
Outline). 3. Vouchers, Books of Origi- 
nal Entry and Controlling Accounts. 
4. Organization of a Casualty Insur- 
ance Company. 5. Mechanical Aids to 
Accounting. 6. Accounting for Premi- 
ums and Commissions. 7. Statistical 
Premium Records and Premium Re- 
serves. 8. Accounting for Losses and 
Computation of Loss Reserves (In- 
cluding Schedules P and O). 9. Ex- 
perience Records of Premiums and 
Losses (Including Schedule Z and 
Agency Experience Records). 10. Spe- 
cial Features of Bonding Accounts. 11. 
Accounting for Expenses (Including 
Allocation by Lines of Business). 12. 
Accounting for Investments (Including 
Schedules A, B, C and D, and the Ana- 
lyzation of Bonds). 13. The Technique 
of Preparing the Annual Statement. 


The price of the book will be $10. 
As the edition must be limited unless 
some advance indication of its probable 
sale is received, the secretary of the so- 
ciety has urged anyone interested in se- 
curing one or more copies to communi- 
cate with him at 75 Fulton Street, New 
York City. The number of copies 
printed will depend largely on such in- 
formation. 


Meet to Interest Farmers in 
Accident Insurance 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
meeting at East St. Louis, IIl., discussed 
the advisability of farmers purchasing 
insurance covering accident to their em- 
ployees. The farmers were urged to in- 
terest themselves in various forms of 
insurance, 


Canadian Auto Production 


The production of 10,388 motor cars 
in Canada in January was less than 
half the output of 21,501 cars in Janu- 
ary, 1929. There was, however, an in- 
crease aS compared with the total of 
8463 cars in January, 1928. 
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ae Ban Fees New Hampshire Fire, 
Manchester (N.)..... 
C.A. Day & Co., Inc 


— 
— 


Curtis Sanger, NY. 0 il 2 
Carolina Ins., Wilm’n z 5 x Y ener Peeper 5 H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. 
ki aay dade tenes New York Fire, N.Y.... 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. ants ee Gee W. Wallace Lyon & 
Chi. F.&M.,Chi.(N.)... ; ‘ J re eee Co., New York. . 
C. Sincere & Co. pom a Nie) He New World Life, Spo- 
Curtis & Sanger... pases d AOD FESS kane, Was 
i = OS (|. C. Sincere & Co., Chi . 
crate BAIS: Eye SERRE ne tee, Dien 
Colum'n Nat.Life, Bos. : 74, : : i. ieee Ree C.A so Inc., 
A. Day & Co., Inc. Bos 
new eerie | are H.D. esate: Bos. 
H.D. Knox & Co. Bos. me 2 cet VEE Pacific Fire, New York. 
Conn. Gen. Life, Hart., Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
(N. eOULs beinlis-s.ss People’s Nat’! Fire, N.Y. 
Conning & Co., Hart. ate ANS Ee Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Cont’! Casualty, Chi. . é . : t | RS Phoenix Ins., Hartford . 
C.Sincere &Co., Chi... sehen: ial 4 WOO Conning & Co., Hart. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. pe oe ke Presidential F.&M.,Chi. 
Continental Ins., N.Y. 34. : : : 5 3 C. Sincere & Co., Chi. 
Eagle Fire, Newark. . 000 : ; a fi, Aes (een 3 || Providence, Washington 
Excess Ins. Co. of Am., Providence See 
New York ; . = | ae oes (are C. A. Day & Co., 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. bes oar Inc.. Boston 
Fid.-Phen. Fire, N.Y... , 000, i ‘ s 5. els eee H.D. Knox&Co., Bos. 
Firemen’s Ins., Newark . ,000, | ee ere Rhode Island Insurance, 
tkins cee RE 8 eee vig mye (N.).. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. Se 36 _ ee Bee C. A. Day & & Co. ,Inc., 
Milliken & Pell, N’rk . ries a i SE (aa 
Franklin Fire, Phila... . , 500, ’ : : ci een Pee b H.D. Knox&Co., Bos. 
A. Atki ie notes Cee —— Fire, Pittsb’h . 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. ato ee, . Wallace Lyon & 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls. : : 2 ary eee "ee gins ¥, 
A. Atki ane VES Soe Reins. Life of Am.., Chi. 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. poner ce seas C. Sincere & Co., Chi. 
Globe & Rutgers, N.Y. 7 : ‘ : = eee (Ep Security In. Co. of New 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y. nee Lin PN Haven, New Haven... 
Globe Ins., Pittsburgh. . | Pe ee IF i 
W. Wallace Lyon & Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Co., New York. . ies 2 ee, oe Springfield F. & M., 
Great Amer. Inc.,N.Y. 5, 000, 5 3. 3 Raney bare a field, Mass. . 
A. Atkins. . aire pedailststes A. Day & Co., Inc, 
Curtis & Sanger, NY. on 
Hanover Fire, N.Y , 300, , 5 i 1) Maes ea y 
A. Atki ee aes ae St. Paul F.4&M., St: Paui 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. ee Aan) ee Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
Harmonia Fire,Buffalo. ; . i Dees (aie Stuyvesant Ins,, N.Y.. 
Curtis &Sanger, N.Y. EF. : ae DEES 
Hart. Fire., Hart.(N ).. 46 x 3 \ hae ee Sylvania Ins. Co., Phila. 
Conning & Co., N.Y.. See Se wie W. _—— Lyon & 
Hartford Steam Boiler & | eg 
Inspn. (new) Hartford : ‘ ae eee Sanaa Tns., Hart. . 
Conning & Co., N.Y.. sites eh: eR Conning & Co., Hart. 
Home Ins., N.Y. (N.)...}.¢2 ; : ‘ = | eR cee United Life & Acc. Ins. 
Hudson Cas. (N.) J. City 5. 6 , < . Re Oe 2 Co., Concord 
Curtis & Sanger, N. y. ade eae eee C. A. Day & Co., Inc. 


Imp.& Exp.,N. 
eee ee, CR U. S. Fidelity & Guar- 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. ary nae, see anty, Baltimoref.... . 
Independ. Fire, Phila. . : : : O65) ...721-.-% United States Fire, N.Y. 
W. Wallace Lyon& U.S. Mer. & Ship. IN. x 
Co., New York.... ee Sein (ae Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 
{ndep. Indem., Phila. . . 5 12} 23. ‘i Ol cc cteuas Virginia Fire & Marine, 
W. Wallace Lyon & Richm 
Co., New York.... sbaa eo eee 
Ins. Co. of N.Am., Phila. 35. . : RE RS 5 Curtis & Sanger, } 
Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort ear HR ERA Gene! AS WestchesterFire,N. 


Conning & Co., Hart. See Bs Re [eee BR Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. 







































































*Current annual dividend rate. (f) High and low for year. 
(b) Present capital, balance of iteros pertains to figures as of December 31, 1928. tUnless otherwise noted from Dee 1 to cate 
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Agency Qualification Law 
(Concluded from page 3) 


failure be discouraged from taking a 
fling at selling insurance, but the young 
man who seriously considers making in- 
surance selling his life work would have 
the added incentive of entering a pro- 
fession where his fellow workers would 
all be of the same stamp, where his 
ability and his hard work would not be 
constantly handicapped by the unfair 
competition of incompetents who were 
constantly getting in his way and by 
their actions bringing the business into 
disrepute. 

Taking the same thing from another 
angle, that of the company, we quote 
from the remarks of an official of a 
prominent New York insurance com- 
pany who informed the representative 
of THE SPECTATOR that he was abso- 
lutely in favor of a strict agency quali- 
fication law. He said that the whole 
situation of agency appointments, 
viewed from the standpoint of present- 
day company competition for volume, 
is apt to bring about a repercussion 
which will have unpleasant results in 
the future. New companies, he said, 
obviously have neither the time nor the 
money to train agents. “They must 
either take raw recruits or accept 
agents already trained by other com- 
panies. Naturally, they are not in a 
position personally to investigate every 
applicant for an agent’s license.” 


That is true, but it may be a fair 
question to ask how many promising 
young men, on the point of deciding 
what career they will embrace, may ask 
if it is any particular distinction to 
represent a company as its agent if any 
insurance office clerk, postman, janitor, 
shopkeeper, or, to quote Commissioner 
Yenter again, anyone “from the banker 
or minister to the most ordinary la- 
borer,” can for the asking be made his 
fellow and equal representative. Such 
a remark is not in disparagement of 
bankers, ministers, ordinary laborers, 
office clerks, postmen, janitors, shop- 
keepers or anyone else. The point is 
that a man cannot successfully serve 
two masters. The insurance man, so 
far as his business is concerned, should 
be an insurance man and not something 
else first and that as a secondary line. 

The insurance executive referred to 
also remarked, and truly, that the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
by its educational activities and terri- 
torial representation, is doing a great 
deal to raise the character of the aver- 
age agent and make him more fit for 
the great business of protecting the 
public. THE SPECTATOR has the greatest 
respect for the National Association, 
for what it has accomplished and for 
what, we are confident, it will accom- 
plish. But here, too, its splendid work 
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Stockholders Approve Ros- 
sia Holding Company 


The Securities Holding Company 
has been organized by the Rossia 
Insurance Company of America, 
stockholders of the company hav- 
ing authorized the transaction at 
a meeting held at Hartford on 
March 4. The holding company 
will have an initial capital of $7,- 
500,000, in the form of dividend 
paying stock of the Rossia Com- 
pany. 

The Rossia Insurance Company 
of America has acquired control 
of the Germania Group of com- 
panies of Steetlin, Germany, since 
the first of the year, a group 
whose combined assets exceed 
$20,000,000. The new securities 
will be offered at $10 a share on 
the masis of one and one-half 
shares for each share of Rossia. 











would be tremendously augmented by 
the enactment in all the States of the 
Union of a proper agency qualification 
law. 

The question of such a law is not one 
that can be settled or disposed of in 
a minute. THE SPECTATOR is deeply 
interested in the matter and shall, in 
subsequent issues, have much more to 
say on the same subject. 


Drug & Chemical Club Officers 


Officers of the Drug and Chemical 
Club, John Street, New York, were re- 
cently elected for the ensuing year as 
follows: President, John S. Turn, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
New York office, the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company; vice-pjresident, Fred- 
erick H. Leonhardt, Fritzsche Brothers, 
Inc., New York; treasurer, Harry H. 
Clutia, vice-president, Westchester Fire 
Insurance Company, New York; secre- 
tary, Theodore Taylor, Harshaw Chem- 
ical Company of New York; chairman 
of the house committee, Arthur M. Mur- 
ray, vice-president, Frances C. Carr & 
Company, New York. 
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Beacon Life Organized 
at Tulsa, Okla. 


Dr. S. DeZell Hawley, Former 
Official of Atlas Life, Asso- 
ciated with New Company 


The Beacon Life Insurance Company, 
Tulsa, Okla., has been organized by a 
group of business men of that city 
headed by Dr. S. DeZell Hawley. 
Charter has been taken out under the 
laws of the State of Oklahoma and the 
company will hold a final organization 
meeting in the near future for the elec- 
tion of a board of directors and per- 
manent officers. The company is capi- 
talized at $500,000. 

Dr. Hawley is well known in the life 
insurance business having been for 
some years connected with the Atlas 
Life Insurance Company of Tulsa as 
vice-president and medical director. 





Tri-State Program 
Impressive 
(Concluded from page 13) 
general agent of the Equitable of Iowa, 
at the afternoon session. 

The banquet that evening will be pre- 
sided over by Roland S. Morris, promi- 
nent Philadelphia attorney and former 
Ambassador to Japan, who was recently 
elected a vice-president and director of 
the Philadelphia Life. Harry C. Spill- 
man, educational director of the Rem- 


‘ington-Rand Company, will be one of 


the speakers. His subject will be “The 
Aristocracy of Service.” The principal 
speaker of the evening is expected to be 
a figure of national prominence from 
Washington. 


Taylor Agency Makes Big Gain 
for February 

The first anniversary of the Taylor 

Agency of the Mutual Life Insurance 

Company of New York at 521 Fifth 

Avenue, closed with $853,000 paid for 
in the month of February. 
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WANTED 


American Investment 
Securities 
Boston Insurance 
Columbian Nat’l. Life 
New Hampshire Fire 
United Life & Accident 
and all other 


New England Insurance Stocks 


CHAS. A. DAY & CO. 


Incorporated 


Sears Bldg. Boston 
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INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


FOURTH EDITION 
Thoroughly Revised, Improved and Greatly Enlarged 


Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting 


By Dominge and Lincoln 
Members of National Fire Protection Assn. 


Over 5500 different subjects treated 
Numerous illustrations 


1150 pages of timely information—knowledge which may make profit or prevent loss. 
A book which no fire underwriter can afford to be wit hout. 


A Complete Text and Reference Book 
for All Insurance Men, comprising 


Processes and Materials Used in Manufacturing and Mercantile 
Establishments 


Chemicals arid Fire Hazards Described 
Causes and Lessons Learned in Prominent Fires 
Effect of Fire, Smoke and Water on Contents 
Dangerous Subjects Under Trade Names 
Definitions of Insurance Words and Phrases 
Descriptions of Various Forms of Insurance 
Standard Policy Thoroughly Explained 
Alphabetically Arranged and Well Cross-indexed 


PRICES: 


Per Copy (regular edition) $6.50 
12 copies $70 25 copies, $130 
50 copies, $200 100 copies, $350 


Edition de luxe, real flexible leather, gilt edges, thumb indexed, $10 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Publishers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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